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THE EDUCATIONAL VIEWS OF FERNANDEZ 
DE LIZARDI 


Although critics have called attention to the influence of the Span- 
ish picaresque writers on Fernandez de Lizardi, comparing his El! 
Periquillo Sarniento and his Don Catrin with El Lazarillo de Tormes, 
El Guzmén de Alfarache, and El Buscén,* yet, except for form, their 
influence was slight, for Lizardi was interested primarily, not in pro- 
ducing literature, but in correcting abuses that existed in the society 
of his day. Not content with merely exposing these, as did the Spanish 
writers, Lizardi suggestea corrective measures for the improvement 
of many phases of society, but with no phase did he concern himself 
more deeply than with the rearing and educating of children. It is the 
purpose of this paper to call attention to the educational views ad- 
vanced by Lizardi, and to indicate, to some extent, the sources from 
which these ideas emanated. 

Fernandez de Lizardi, whose period of literary activity embraces 
the years 1810 to 1827, is today regarded as the most outstanding po- 
litlical and literary figure in that tumultuous epoch in the history of 
the Mexican capital. His works deserve especial attention, for they 
reflect, in the main, the thoughts and feelings of the dissatisfied revo- 
lutionary and literary coterie that was then attempting to upset the 
existing order of affairs in Mexico. Although Lizardi began his lit- 
erary career as a poet, his greatest contribution is embodied in his 
prose works which, aside from numerous newspaper articles, consist 
of four novels: El Periquilla Sarniento? (Mexico, 1816) ; La Quijotita 


1For a summary of these criticisms, see Alfonso Reyes, “El Periquillo 
Sarniento y la critica mexicana,” in Revue Hispanique, XX XVIII, 232 ff. 

2 Quotations in this study are from the two novels in which Lizardi elabo- 
rates in detail his views on education, El Periquillo Sarniento (3d ed., 5 vols.) 
Mexico, 1830-31, and from La Quijotita y su Prima (2d ed., 4 vols.), Mexico, 
1831. They will be referred to as Per. and Quij., respectively. 
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y su Prima (Mexico, 1818); Noches Tristes (Mexico, 1818) ; and 
Don Catrin de la Fachenda (Mexico, 1832). 

With the exception of Noches Tristes, all of these novels have a 
decidedly educational tinge. El Periquillo and Don Catrin, both of 
which are picaresque in form, deal, to a large extent, with the mistakes 
that were made in the rearing and educating of two boys. In the pro- 
logue of the former, Periquillo announces that the purpose which 
actuated him in writing his autobiography was that his sons might 
avoid the mistakes that had been made in his own rearing. In La 
Quijotita y su Prima, the education of two girls is contrasted. In the 
case of one, Lizardi sketches the education actually given a girl in the 
average Mexican home; in the rearing of the other, he outlines what 
he considers an ideal system for the education of women. Yet he pre- 
sents his contrast, and an indictment of the Mexican educational 
system, under the guise of a novel whose picaresque elements so ap- 
pealed to the Mexican people that the sermons on “nuestra educacion” 
were swallowed sugar-coated. 

In his novels Lizardi deals with many phases of the rearing and 
educating of the youth of the land. He attacks with the same vigor the 
ignorant midwife and the foolish and overindulgent mother ; he criti- 
cizes the food and dress of young children; he discusses at length the 
methods and atmosphere of the schoolroom, and the qualifications 
which are required for an ideal teacher. The importance of the ele- 
mentary school in the making of a nation and the false ideals incul- 
cated by the prevailing type of university training receive like atten- 
tion.’ 

At once the question arises as to the origin of these views so at 
variance with those generally attributed to his countrymen. Had there 
been other Mexican thinkers before Lizardi who voiced such views? 
Were there contemporaries who shared them? Or were they absorbed 
through direct contact with the educational views of Europeans? Did 
Spanish translations of foreign educational works exist, or did Lizardi 
read them in the original ? 

Lizardi cannot be credited with being the pioneer in seeking to 
reform the educational system of Mexico. That credit is probably due 


3 Even before the publication of his novels, Lizardi had written various 
articles setting forth his views on education. See his newspaper, El Pensador 
Mexicano, No. 18, 1813; Suplemento al Pens. Mex., Nov. 29, 1813; and especially 
his article “Proyecto facil y utilisimo a neustra sociedad,” in Pens. Me-., 
Nos. 7-9, 1814. 
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José Maria Barquera, one of the editors of El Diario de Mexico, the 
first daily paper published in Mexico. Soon after its establishment in 
1805 Barquera began contributing a series of articles dealing with 
education. In one of these (No. 79) he discusses the works on edu- 
cation which he considers most valuable. It is interesting to note that 
nearly all of the works that he mentions are subsequently referred to 
or quoted by Lizardi in either his pamphiets or his novels. Of the 
Greek and Roman writers Barquera lists Aristotle, Cicero, and 
Seneca ;* of the modern writers, he lists two works of Muratori.’ Of 
Blanchard,® who seems to have had great weight with him, he says: 
Para toda clase de gente es utilisima la obra de Mr. Blanchard, que salié 
mal traducida a nuestro idioma el afio de 97, intitulada Escuela de Costumbres, 


pero es muy particular para instruir a los nifios en sus casas, 0 en las escuelas. 
De esto espero dar varias lecciones extractas. 


He recommends, also, the Mentor and the Despedida de la Mariscala 
of the Marqués de Caraccioli,” Goussault’s Consejos de un Padre,* and 
the Armonia de la Razon of Almeida.’ For the education of girls he 


+ For Lizardi’s references to the educational precepts of Cicero and Seneca, 
see Outy., I, 63; Per., I, 66. 


For an account of the Spanish translations of various educational works, 
both ancient and modern, see Dofia Josepha Amar y Borbon, Discurso sobre la 
educacton fisica y moral de las mugeres, Madrid, 1790. 


5 La Filosofia morale esposta e proposta ai giovani, Verona, 1735; Della 
forza della fantasia umana, Venice, 1745. For Lizardi’s reference to these, see 
Per., 1, 17; Quiy., 1V, 69. 

6 A translation of Blanchard’s L’Ecole des Moeurs (Lyons, 1782, 3 vols.) 
was made by Ignacio Garcia Malo. In this work, Blanchard, a Jesuit priest, 
adapted many of the educational ideas of Rousseau’s Emile to a Christian type 
of education. For his life and works, consult Sommervogel, Bibliotéque de la 
Compagnie de Jésus (Paris, 1890), I, 1538; and Buisson, F., Dictionnaire de 
Pedagogie (Paris, 1882). Frequent references to the influence of this work on 
Lizardi will be made in this paper. 


7 La Véritable Mentor, ou l’Education de la Noblesse (Paris, 1759); Les 
dernier Adieux de la Maréchale de . . . a ses enfans (Paris, 1769). This work 
was translated into Spanish by Nifo. Lizardi praises Caraccioli’s works in 
Pen. Mex., No. 9, 1814. 

8 Les Conseils d’un pére a ses enfans sur les divers états de la vie (Paris, 
1695). 

® Padre Almeida (1722-1803), a Portuguese Jesuit, was also a naturalist 
and a scientist. See Lizardi’s reference, in Per., I, 115 and 121. 
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recommends Montengon’s Eudo.xia’® and Beaumont’s Cartas.‘ Con- 
cerning Fénelon’s work on the education of girls’? Barquera says: 

La educacion de nifios y nifias por el Sefor Fénelon, es una quinta esencia 
de quanto bueno hay escrito en la materia. Todos los maestros, ayos, padres y 
madres de familia deben estudiarla, y observarla. 


In addition to these works on education, Barquera makes constant 
reference to two books, the Medicina Domestica by Buchan" and a 
Dissertation by Ballexserd."* 

These, then, were the books which were known in Mexico by 
writers in general and which were available to a young man who in- 
terested himself in educational problems. From Lizardi’s own refer- 
ences small doubt is left as to which writers furnished the inspiration 
and the substance of his educational views. 


I. Mipwives AND WeEtT-NURSES 


Educational sermonettes treating of various topics connected with 
the life of a child from birth to maturity are to be found scattered 
through the pages of Lizardi’s novels. As an introduction to the mis- 
takes common in connection with infants, Lizardi touches upon the 
ignorant midwife with which Mexico was infested. To the lack of 
attention given his wife by one of these creatures, the picaro Periquillo 
attributes her death ( Per., II], 219).*® 

But scarcely was the child born into the world before it was ex- 
posed to another danger—the wet-nurse. In all of the better-class 


10 Eudoxia, 6 hija de Belisario (Madrid, 1793). Montengon was influenced 
to a considerable extent by Rousseau’s Emile. 

11 Leprince de Beaumont, Jeanne M., (1711-1780) was the author of various 
Lettres dealing with education. Amar y Borbon mentions (op. cit., 344) that her 
works had been translated to Spanish, but does not give the name of the trans- 
lator. 

12 Education des filles (Paris, 1687). Doiia Amar y Borbon, (op. cit., 334) 
mentions that this work was translated into Spanish by D. Remigio Asensio. 
The influence of this work on Lizardi will be discussed later in this paper. 

13 Domestic Medicine (Edinburgh, 1769). The Spanish translation was made 
by Antonio de Alcedo (Madrid, 1798). Lizardi acknowledges that he had read 
this work. See Supl. al Pens. Mex., Nov. 8, 1813; Per., III, 131. 

14 Dissertation sur l'éducation physique des enfans depuis leur naissance 
jusqu’ a Vage de puberté (Paris, 1762). The Spanish translation, Criansza fisica 
de los ninos desde su nacimiento hasta la pubertad (Madrid, 1765) was made by 
D. Patricio. For Lizardi’s quotation from this work, see Quij., I, 24 ff. 

15 For Barquera’s articles on parteras, see El Diario, Nos. 173-75, 450-51. 
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families the custom of having these was general. Lizardi’s objection 
to the practice rested not only on his conviction that the wet-nurse 
was generally depraved ; he believed that the child acquired the char- 
acteristics of the person who gave it suck (Per., I, 32)."® 


II. Care or YouUNG CHILDREN 


With the hope of correcting some of the foolish and superstitious 
practices connected with the rearing of young children, Lizardi men- 
tions many of the abuses prevalent in his day. One such was the 
binding of the limbs and bodies of young children. Periquillo, in re- 
ferring to his own infancy, says: 


Luego que naci . . . mis tias, mis abuelas y otras viejas del antiguo cufio 
querian amarrarme las manos, y fajarme 6 liarme como un cohete, alegando, que 
si me las dejaban sueltas, estaba yo propenso a espantarme, a ser muy manilargo 


de grande (Per., I, 27).17 


In enumerating other mistakes that were made in his early life, 
Periquillo states that he was permitted to sleep late, that he was too 
heavily clad, that he was not allowed to go out to play until the day 
was well advanced, and that he was rarely bathed and then in hot 
water (Per., I, 35). 

In contrast, Lizardi proceeds to outline a better system for the 
life of a child in the early years: 


Se debe acostumbrar 4 los nifios a comer lo menos que pueden, y alimentos 
de facil digestion proporcionados a la tierna elasticidad de sus estémagos; 
deben familiarizarlos con el aire y demas intemperies, hacerlos levantar 4 wna 
hora regular, andar descalzos, con la cabeza sin pafiuelos ni aforros, vestir sin 
ligaduras, . . . dejarlos travesar cuanto quieran, y siempre que se puede al aire 
fresco, para que se agiliten y robustezcan sus nerviecillos, y por fin, hacerlos 
bafiar con frecuencia, y si es posible en agua fria, o cuando no, tibia 6 quebran- 
tada, como dicen (Per., I, 35).18 


16 This idea was advanced by Barquera in El Diario, No. 173, to which 
Lizardi specifically refers (Quij., I, 23). Probably this hostility to wet-nurses 
may be traced to Rousseau’s Emile; a more direct influence is Blanchard who 
gave voice to many of Rousseau’s views. Dojia Josefa y Borbon (op. cit., chap. ii) 
summarizes the various opinions of ancient and modern writers on this subject. 

17 This subject is also discussed by Barquera in El Diario (Nos. 986-87, 
1187) in which he cites from Buchan, Blanchard, and Ballexserd, all of whom 
declaim against the folly of binding the bodies of infants. Amar y Borbon 
(op. cit., 340) mentions another writer who was opposed to the binding of chil- 
dren—Alphonse de Roy, Recherches sur les habillemens des femmes é des enfans 
(Paris, 1777), to whom Barquera also refers. 

18 Barquera treats of similar points in El] Diario, Nos. 1000-1002, 1018-19, 
1184, 1187, referring to Buchan and Blanchard as his authorities. 
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Ill. INDULGENT MoTHERS 


Indulgent mothers, thinks Lizardi, frequently spoil their children 
with petting and pampering. In Periquillo’s own case, his father was 
wise and prudent; but the beneficial influence that he desired to wield 
in the education of his son was overcome by the acts of a weak and 
too-indulgent mother. Whatever Periquillo cried for, regardless of 
whether the object was suitable for him or not, his mother gave it to 
him. For instance: 

Supongamos: queria yo su rosario, el dedal con que cosia, un dulcecito que 
otro nino de la casa tuviera en la mano, 6 cosa semejante, se me habia de dar en 
el instante, y cuenta como se me negaba, porque aturdia yo el barrio a gritos, y 
como me enseflaron a darme cuanto gusto queria porque no llorara, yo lloraba 
por cuanto se me antojaba para que se me diera pronto (Per., I, 34). 

In addition to this, he tells us that his mother caused him to be haughty 
and revengeful by punishing servants who did not comply with his 
every whim."® 


LV. Evir INFLUENCE OF SERVANTS 

The evil consequences of permitting children to associate promiscu- 
ously with servants are pointed out by Lizardi. Asa result of the wild 
tales of ghosts and goblins, children are made timorous and supersti- 
tious. Through the mouth of Periquillo he tells of his own experiences : 

Gracias 4 un puflado de viejas necias que 6 ya en clase de criadas 6 de visitas 
procuraban entretener al nifo con cuentos de sus espantos, visiones y apari- 
ciones intolerables. ; Ah, qué dafio me hicieron estas viejas! 

In La Quijotita Lizardi emphasizes even more the harm that re- 
sults from allowing children to associate with servants, especially with 
the pilmama, to whom the children were especially entrusted. Puden- 
cia’s father exercised great care in selecting a nurse, but Pomposa 
was not blessed with a similar wise parent. Her indifferent nurse per- 
mitted her to eat what was not good for her, turned her head with 
indiscreet praise, made her revengeful by pretending to punish other 
children or servants who contradicted her, and, on one occasion, 
through neglect, allowed her to suffer bodily harm by falling from a 
balcony. As a child Pomposa spent most of her time in the kitchen 


19In La Quijotita (II, 102 ff.) Lizardi treats a similar theme, quoting ex- 
tensively from Rousseau’s Emile and Blanchard’s Escuela de Costumbres. In 
criticism of the former work he says that “entre gran numero de errores se 
hallan verdades utiles.” 
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with the servants. If these were the least bit inattentive to her whims, 
the indiscreet mother punished them. But the superstitious tales that 
the servants told her had a more baneful influence than all their other 
indiscretions (Quij., 1, 98-99) .*° 


V. ELEMENTARY EpUCATION 


Lizardi opposes the practice of sending very young children to 
school. It should be done, he thinks, only when the mother has to work 
to earn her living. As reasons for this he advances the following: 

La constituciOn fisica de los niflos en su tierna edad, pide para su robusta 
formaciOn respirar el aire mas libre, hacer el mayor ejercicio y tener el espiritu 
tranquilo . . . (Quij., I, 45).2! 

Not only should the children be kept at home but the parents 
should themselves, if capable, instruct their children instead of en- 
trusting their education to paid teachers, urged Lizardi, in this clearly 
following Rousseau. 

El padre 6 madre, que no sabe 6 no puede instruir a sus hijos por si en su 
casa, hara bien, y aun debe confiarlos al cuidado de los maestros publicos; pero 


él que no necesite de ellos y tenga proporcién, hara mejor en tomarse ese tra- 


bajo, pues llegaran al mismo fin sin pasar tantos peligros (Quij., I, 236). 


The wise colonel, portrayed in La Quijotita, did not send his 
daughter to the amiga, or kindergarten, until she was five. This dis- 
turbed his wife because her niece had been sent at a much earlier age 
and was already able to read the catechism. The colonel, however, did 
not neglect his daughter’s early education. Before attempting to teach 
her the fundamentals, he instilled in her a desire to read, to write, and 
to make calculations. After realizing the value of this knowledge, she 
manifested great zeal in learning. Before permitting her to memorize 
the catechism he taught her by ingenious devices the meaning of it.** 
To give her some conception of God, he resorted to a device advocated 
by Diderot, that of including God in counting the persons present at 
any gathering. Such teaching, thinks the colonel, who is Lizardi’s 


20 For another treatment of this theme, see Quij., II, 115 ff. Various con- 
tributors had dealt with this topic in El Diario, Nos. 144, 220, 323-25, 1225. 

21 Barquera had already proposed a like reform, basing his suggestions on 
Blanchard and Buchan (El Diario, Nos. 1018-19). 


22 Concerning the teaching of reading and other fundamentals, cf. Rousseau, 
La Nouvelle Heloise (Letter cxxxix), and Emile (Bks. II and V). 
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mouthpiece, should precede learning to read or the memorizing of the 
catechism. 

De este modo, cuando llegue el caso de ponerles el catecismo en la mano, lo 
leeran con gusto, porque entenderan lo que leen (Quij., I, 78). 

Not only the method of teaching but the association in the schools 
is often undesirable. Periquillo acquired from evil companions in the 
primary school which he attended the habit of giving nicknames to his 
schoolmates, and learned to be disrespectful to old people and to poke 
fun at fools and simple persons. Later, in the school in which he was 
prepared for the university, he became notorious for hazing new- 
comers. Even in the university, the most dissolute students were his 
most intimate friends. 

Realizing some of the unfortunate results of the associations 
formed at school, the colonel, in La Quijotita, argued with his wife 
when she wanted to send their child to schoo! at a very tender age: 

Puedo asegurarte con dolor que mas de cuatro maldades ignorara yo hasta el 
dia, si no hubiera estado en escuelas ni colegios (Quij., I, 234). 

He also vents his spleen against the amigas or primary schools, 

. a donde mas bien van a corromperse los nifios que 4 aprender, porque 
las maestras no son capaces de nada y todo se les va en regafiar, gritar, coscorro- 
near, azotar, y nada de ensefiar porque 6 a ellas no los ensefiaron, 6 no tienen 
genio, método ni empefio para el lleno de sus deberes (Quij., IV, 219). 

Owing to the excellent training that the colonel gave his daughter, she 
herself in later years undertook the education of her own daughter in- 
stead of sending her to the amiga. 


V1. TEACHERS 

Abundant examples of both good and bad teachers are to be found 
in El Periquillo and La Quijotita. Of the latter variety, Periquillo 
had two. One of these, lacking both knowledge and teaching ability, 
had been driven to the profession by poverty. Although he was not 
severe, the children had no respect for him. It is in connection with 
this teacher that Lizardi first finds an opportunity to express his views 
on corporal punishment. 


No se debe andar todo el dia con el azote en la mano como comitre de pre- 
sidio, asi tampoco se les debe levantar del todo. Bueno es que el castigo sea de 
tarde en tarde, que sea moderado, que no tenga visos de venganza, que sea pro- 
porcionado al delito, y siempre después de haber probado todos los medios de la 
suavidad y la dulzura para la enmienda; pero si éstos no valen, es muy bueno 
usar del rigor, segun la edad, la malicia y condicion del nifio (Per., I, 41-42). 
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The second teacher, a typical “comitre de presidio,” was too severe 
and tyrannical to get results from his students, although aside from his 
despotic attitude he was really a capable man. In such an atmosphere, 
Lizardi thinks, little can be learned. 

In La Quijotita Lizardi is even more vehement in his denunciation 
of corporal punishment. On one occasion when the colonel was trying 
to prove to his wife the absurdity of the proverb, “La letra con sangre 
entra,” he expresses himself thus: 

La experiencia diaria ensefia que el muchacho muy regafiado y muy golpeado, 
lejos de aprovecharse lo que se quiere, por lo ordinario sale flojo y sinver- 
giienza y abandonado (Quij., I, 49). 

In proof of these opinions, he states that Cicero, Saint Jerome, Blanch- 
ard, and Fénelon expressed similar views.”* 

Contrasted with the inefficient teacher, only too general in Mexico 
in Lizardi’s day, he gives us a picture of the teacher who was selected 
by the colonel to instruct his daughter. She was 


. una sefiora que unia a sus finos principios un talento no vulgar, una 
virtud solida y un caracter propio para aya 6 maestra de nifias (Quij., I, 69). 


This teacher took only a few pupils, but she taught them well. Lizardi 
outlines as follows her methods in the schoolroom : 


Para ensefiarlas, jamas empleaba el rigor ni la dureza. Su caracter, entre 
serio y afable, era propisimo para inspirarlas amor, confianza y respecto. .. . 
Alli no se conocia el azote ni la palmeta para nada. Mucho menos habia la 
pésima costumbre de picar a las nifias con las agujas ni lastimarlas con el dedal 
cuando por falta de aplicacién 6 de talento no hacian bien la labor (Quij., I, 
69-70). 


One other rule of this schoolmistress pleased the colonel very much, 


... y era no recibir nifios en su escuela, porque decia que tenia mucha ex- 
periencia de las malas resultas que trae la mezcla de los dos sexos, aun en sus 
tiernos afios (Quij., I, 71). 


Periquillo’s one good teacher is described as 


. un semi-joven como de treinta y dos a treinta y tres afios, de un cuerpo 
delgado y de regular estatura, vestia muy decente, pero al uso del dia y con mucha 
limpieza: su cara manifestaba la dulzura de su coraz6n; su boca era el depdsito 
de una prudente sonrisa: sus ojos vivos y penetrantes inspiraban la confianza y 
el respeto: en una palabra, este hombre amable parece que habia nacido para 
dirigir la juventud en sus primeros afios (Per., I, 59). 


23 For other denunciations of corporal punishment, see Quij., I, 161 ff., and 
182 ff. For expressions of similar opinions before the publication of Lizardi’s 
novels, see El Diario, Nos. 45, 46, 86, 87, 110. 
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In the description of this teacher’s classroom, Lizardi makes a direct 
reference to Blanchard’s Escuela de Costumbres, the main source from 
which he drew his ideas concerning education : 

Era una sala espaciosa y aseada, llena de luz y ventilacién, que no embara- 
zaban sus hermosas vidrieras. . . . No parece sino que mi maestro habia leido al 
sabio Blanchard en su Escuela de Costumbres, y que pretendio realizar los 
proyectos que apunta dicho sabio en esta parte, porque la sala de ensefanza 
rebozaba luz, limpieza, curiosidad y alegria (Per., I, 58). 


VIL. Tue IMportTANCE or Goop PRIMARY SCHOOLS 


In many of his works Lizardi laments the existence of the great 
amount of poverty and crime in Mexico, a condition which he attrib- 
utes to the lack of schools and of competent teachers. The situation 
might be improved, he thinks, if there were more funds. To obtain 
these, he suggests the method of taxation in use today. His mouth- 
piece, the colonel, says: 

Si me preguntara :de qué fondos debian salir estas dotaciones? Yo dijera, 
de las cajas de comunidad de los indios y de las particulares de los comerciantes 
y hacendados de sus pueblos, pues a todos alcanzaba el beneficio de la buena 
educacién de los muchachos (Quij., II, 227). 

()f prime importance, continues the colonel, are good teachers : 

Es pues, preciso que haya escuelas, pero que estén encargadas a maestros 
idoneos no solo para ensefar el catecismo, sino también buenas costumbres 
(Ouij., I, 226). 

Another measure which the farseeing colonel proposes “‘consiste 
en celar que los muchachos vayan 4 ellas |escuelas|, porque si no, gde 
que servirdn los buenos maestros?” (Ibid., 11, 228). The plan which 
he proposes and outlines at length for accomplishing this purpose is 
strongly suggestive of the present-day compulsory school law. 

But with the teachers of those schools that actually existed, Lizardi 
is continually finding fault. Some he accuses of immorality, and 
others of an incompetency so great that it prevented their teaching 
even the fundamentals with any degree of thoroughness. Considering 
that reading was so poorly taught in the schools, Periquillo felt it 
necessary to give the following advice in his autobiography : 


Cuando oyereis 4 uno que lee un serm6n como quien predica, una historia 
como quien refiere, una comedia como quien representa, etcétera, . . . decid: 
éste si lee bien; mas si escuchais 4 uno que lee con sonsonete, 6 mascando las 
palabras, 6 atropellando los renglones, 6 con una misma modulacion de voz, . . . 
decid sin el menor escripulo, Fulano no sabe leer, como lo digo ahora de mi 
primer maestro (Per., I, 43). 
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In connection with his criticisms of the teachers, Lizardi takes oc- 
casion to suggest that care be exercised in selecting reading material. 
Among the more appropriate books for children’s reading he mentions 
El Hombre feliz, Los Ninos célebres, and Las Recreaciones del hom- 
bre sensible; he advises specifically against Soledades de la Vida, 
Guerras civiles de Granada, La Historia de Carlo Magno y los doce 
pares. 

Nor does Lizardi limit his criticisms to reading ; he complains also 
of the neglect of punctuation and spelling. Periquillo’s first teacher 
was ‘forced to close his school on account of his ridiculous punctuation 
of a stanza of sacred verse. Even those persons who regarded them- 
selves as educated are found by the reformer to be fit subjects for 
much criticism. 

Es una lastima ver que este defecto de ortografia se extiende 4 muchas 
personas de fina educacién, de talento no vulgares, y que tal vez han pasado su 
juventud en los colegios y universidades, de manera que no es muy raro oir un 
bello discurso a un orador, y notar en este mismo discurso escrito por su mano, 
sesenta mil defectos ortograficos (Per., I, 47). 

He adds that the numerous incorrect spellings on the signs of the 
stores seem ample evidence of the neglect of this fundamental branch 
of learning.** 


VIIL. Tue ImMportTANCE OF LEARNING A TRADE 


Like Rousseau and his followers, Lizardi believes that every boy 
should be taught a trade (Per., 1, 69). Periquillo, in his later life, re- 
gretting that he himself had not been taught a trade, says: 

El saber hacer alguna cosa util con las manos, quiero decir, el saber algun 
arte ya macanico, ya liberal, jamas es vituperable, ni se opone a los principios 
nobles, ni a los estudios ni carreras ilustres que éstos proporcionan; antes suele 
haber ocasiones donde no vale al hombre ni la nobleza mas ilustre, ni el haber 
tenido muchas riquezas, y entonces le aprovechan infinito las habilidades que 


sabe ejercitar por si mismo (Per., II, 42). 


IX. HiGHER EpUCATION 


Lizardi condemns as an economic waste the desire on the part of 
many parents to have 


. a pura fuerza un hijo letrado 6 eclesiastico, aun cuando no sea de su 
vocacion tal carrera, ni tenga talento a proposito para las letras; causa funesta, 


24 In El Diario (No. 500) is an article on a similar topic entitled “Ortografia 
publica.” 
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cuyos perniciosos efectos se lloran diariamente en tantos abogados firmones, 
médicos asesinos, y eclesiasticos legos y relajados como advertimos (Per., I, 75). 
These and many similar arguments were used by Periquillo’s father 
to convince his wife that their son should be apprenticed to a trade 
instead of being sent to the university. She, however, overcame the 
opposition of her husband, and the future picaro was sent to a pre- 
paratory school to begin the study of Latin. Lizardi calls attention to 
the system which he deeply deplores of placing all emphasis, in lan- 
guage teaching, upon the grammar, to the utter neglect of the literature. 

In sketching Periquillo’s university career, Lizardi is afforded an 
opportunity to point out the defects in this phase of the educational 
scheme. Periquillo was a student at the Royal and Pontifical Univer- 
sity of Mexico during the opening years of the nineteenth century, 
but, according to his account, its program of studies was still substan- 
tially that of the medieval university. He laments again and again 
that practically all of the time was spent on dialectics, which he brands 
as useless, and that the modern scientific works of Newton and others 
had not yet been introduced. In criticism of the university curriculum, 
he says: 

En esto pasaron dos afios y medio: tiempo que se aprovechara mejor con 
menos reglitas de stimulas, algun ejercicio en cuestiones utiles de légica, en la 
ensefianza de lo muy principal de metafisica, y cuanto se pudiera de fisica, 
tedrica y experimental (Per., I, 97).*5 


X. EpucATION OF WOMEN 


La Quijotita is living evidence of Lizardi’s interest in the educa- 
tion of women. He repeatedly deplores, not only the neglect of the 
education of girls, but the type of education given those who received 
any training at all.** He gives, in substance, the view of the average 
parent toward the education of their daughters : 

; La nifia lee mal, escribe peor, no conoce un numero, ignora los fundamentos 
de su religién, comete al hablar mil barbarismos, esta llena de supersticiones y 
ultimamente, es una criatura la mas ignorante de la familia? No importa, es 
mujer, no ha de ser sacerdotisa, ni jurista, ni médica, etc., etc., y asi nada se pierde 
con que no sepa ni hablar (Quij., II, 172-74). 


25 Lizardi is indebted for his criticisms of the university program of studies 
to Padre Feijoo, to whose discursos x, xi, and xiii in the seventh volume of the 
Teatro Critico, he refers (Per., I, 92). 

26 Barquera and other writers preceded Lizardi in condemning the type of 
education given women in Mexico. See El Diario, Nos. 74, 247, 954-55, 971-74. 
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The popular conception of the proper education of a girl is well ex- 
pressed by the mother of Pomposa, who proudly recounts to her 
brother-in-law that her daughter’s accomplishments consist of the 
ability to embroider, to dance, to conduct herself properly in polite 
society, and to dress in the latest styles. She proudly asks whether 
any one would wish to add more to the training of a girl of good 
family (Quij., 1, 184-85). The colonel replies by advising her to read 
Blanchard’s Escuela de Costumbres, Fénelon’s La Educacion de las 
hijas,** Padre Arbiol’s La Familia regulada, Campe’s La Eufemia, 
and Madame de Maintenon’s Cartas. 

The influence of Rousseau on Lizardi’s ideas of the proper educa- 
tion for women may be noted in his contention that every poor girl as 
well as every boy should be given an opportunity to learn a trade. 

No encuentro yo embarazo para que las mujeres pobres seguin su inclinacién, 


se dedicasen a ser sastres, musicas, plateras, relojeras, pintoras, y aun impresoras 


(Quij., II, 160). 


Sewing, he states, being the only useful task that was taught to women, 
gave them very little remuneration on account of the great number of 
seamstresses available. The colonel, in La Quijotita, taught his own 
daughter to repair watches.** 


XI. Sex EpucaTion 


That Lizardi was also an advocate of sex instruction is clearly 
evident in La Quijotita. The colonel advises his daughter that she 
should confide in her parents, that men are ever ready to rob young 
girls of their virtue, that it is folly to rely on alcahuetas that lovers 
may send; and he gives her to understand that he will not oppose her 


27 Fénelon’s Educacion de las hijas, from the date of its publication in 1687, 
had great influence on subsequent writers who occupied themselves with the edu- 
cation of women. Blanchard, who treats this subject in the third part of his 
Escuela de Costumbres, follows Fénelon’s, as does Lizardi in La Quijotita, to the 
effect that women should know how to read and write correctly, that they should 
be familiar with grammar, arithmetic, and the main points of law which deal 
with inheritance and property rights; and that they should receive such other 
training as might enable them to rear a family correctly and to manage a house- 
hold efficiently (Quij., II, 188-92). 


28 Many articles pro and con of this theory had already appeared in E/ 
Diario. One of these (No. 262) tells of a watch factory in Spain that employed 
women. 
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marrying a poor man provided he be honorable.*® Furthermore the 
colonel instructed his wife in regard to the age of puberty in girls, so 
that she might be able to instruct their daughter : 

. .. permitele que cuando se ofrezca oiga hablar de las pasiones y grava- 
menes que son consiguientes a su sexo; déjala que sepa cOmo se debe conducir 
una mujer en las diferentes épocas de su vida... 

Es una ridicula preocupacién la de muchas madres que, con pretexto de no 


abrirles los ojos a las nifias, las crian con tal encogimiento y con tal ignorancia, 


que ni saben que es ser doncellas ni casadas, madres ni esposas. Esto no llamo 
yo recato, sino groserisima tonteria (Qutj., II, 110-13). 


CONCLUSION 

Clearly, then, Lizardi was interested in education in all its phases. 
He recognized the mistakes that were being made in the rearing of 
infants, the flaws of the curriculum and ideals of the university, and 
the petty follies connected with the home life and education of women. 
He thought he saw in the parents and schoolmasters the means by 
which the social and political fabric of his country might be reclaimed. 
His observations on and criticisms of the existing educational system 
of Mexico reveal not only a depth of penetration into the social condi- 
tions about him, but are also indicative of an intimate acquaintance 
with the best educational thought of Europe. 

To what extent the ideas advanced by Lizardi were original, mat- 
ters little. Probably no single suggestion which he advanced was the 
product of his thought alone, but having absorbed and analyzed the 
ideas of others, he dared apply them to a situation which called for the 
best of constructive genius. Although he cannot justly be credited 
with being the first in Mexico to advocate a new educational ideal, for 
Barquera unquestionably called attention to the need of many reforms, 
nevertheless he was the first who succeeded in voicing his scathing 
criticisms and his appeals for educational reforms so that these ideas 
reached the Mexican people as a whole. Barquera’s educational ar- 
ticles are known today only to a few students of El Diario, but almost 
any Mexican who can read at all knows of the life and struggles of 
Periquillo. The pictures of conditions portrayed in all of his novels 
cannot fail to leave with anyone who studies them lasting impressions 
of wrongs which must be righted. 


2° A footnote following this passage (Quij., III, 106) reads: “El coronel 
acaso tomé estas palabras de la Eufemia del celebre aleman Campé para persuadir 
a su hija con la autoridad de este juicioso escritor.” 
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In general it has been seen that Lizardi drew his ideas from much 
the same sources as those cited by Barquera. He seems to have been 
familiar with the most outstanding French writers of the day on edu- 
cational subjects, and to have read and studied the systems of hygiene 
proposed by Buchan and Ballexserd. But when his views as a whole 
are carefully analyzed, it becomes increasingly certain that it is to 
Rousseau, ultimately, that he is most indebted. Although the works 
of Rousseau were prohibited from entering Mexico before 1812, there 
is evidence that many Mexicans, even members of the clergy, were 
familiar with them, especially with Emile. Copies were passed sur- 
reptitiously from hand to hand long before the Constitution of Cadiz 
granted to Mexico, for the first time, the right of the free press. Li- 
zardi’s admission of the “verdades utiles” indicated that he was not 
prepared to accept publicly all of Rousseau’s views. Still it is not sur- 
prising that those presented by Blanchard and Campe were in more 
acceptable form, and to those disciples of Rousseau does he owe his 
greatest and most direct debt. As regards his views on the education 
of women, he owes and acknowledges his indebtedness to Fénelon, 
whose ideas in /:ducation des filles were taken over by Blanchard, also 
a follower of Rousseau. 

lLizardi, as an exponent of the views of Rousseau, deserves especial 
credit, for he was the first in Mexico to give open voice to them. Not 
only were the views of the Frenchman considered extreme, but they 
were diametrically opposed to the whole system of education which 
had long since become the standard for Spain and the Spanish colonies. 
The Spanish mind was not prone to welcome changes, even mild in 
form; the extremes of Rousseau were to most Spanish thinkers in- 
tolerable. In the face of this attitude, which was powerful enough to 
employ the Inquisition for its enforcement, Lizardi would not have 
been permitted to expound Rousseau’s theories in printed form had 
the authorities been clever enough to detect them. But Lizardi, having 
experienced a term in a Mexican jail and the delays incident to the 
processes of a Mexican court as a result of too free expression of his 
political opinions, became wary. Barred from publishing anything 
along political lines, and subjected to the scathing scrutiny of the cen- 
sors of the Inquisition in the period from the return of Ferdinand VII 
in 1814 until the proclamation of the constitution in 1820, Lizardi oc- 
cupied himself in expressing his views on debated subjects, especially 
on education, under cover of his novels, all of which were written be- 
tween the dates just mentioned. The picaresque element served in 
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some cases to cover the didactic ; incidents of sufficient interest veiled 
the sermons ; and all was swallowed by unwitting censors. Thus Rous- 
seau’s ideas were first introduced to the general mass of the Mexican 
people. El Periquillo, then, holds the place of the first picaresque 
novel written in America, and is, also, the first novel whose underlying 
purpose was the reform of educational conditions. 

The independence of Mexico in 1821 gave to Lizardi the freedom 
of the press. At once the novel form was abandoned and he returned 
to the political pamphlets. So absorbed was he with his dreams of 
political reforms that he never returned to the topic of education except 
indirectly. After being excommunicated in 1822 as a result of a de- 
fense of Freemasonry, Lizardi turned his attention more and more 
to an examination and criticism of the abuses and administration of 
the Catholic church. For him the novel form was merely a means to 
an end, and that end was, in the main, the bettering of the educational 
system of Mexico. 

J. R. Spety 
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LA MAS AFORTUNADA IMITACION DEL 
“QUIJOTE” 


Cuando leemos las excelentes parodias que del libro inmortal se 
han hecho, lo mismo en el teatro que en el campo de la novela, nos 
convencemos una vez mas de cuan sabiamente proféticas han resul- 
tado aquellas hermosas palabras que Cide Hamete Benengeli dirige a 
su pénola para el caso de que algun “malandrin historiador,” se 
atreviera a resucitar al caballero de la “Triste Figura.” 


“e 


Tate, tate folloncicos! 

De ninguno sea tocada 
porque esta empresa buen rey 
para mi estaba guardada.” 


“Para mi solo nacid Don Quijote y yo para él; él supo obrar y yo 
escribir ; solos los dos somos para en uno.” Bellas palabras, llenas de 
natural y disculpable satisfacciOn, que bien claramente muestran que 
el autor se daba cuenta exacta del mérito de su obra y las cuales ha 
sacado verdaderas la posteridad, coronando con el fracaso a cuantos, 
desde Avellaneda aca, han intentado poner una pica un Flandes en 
esto de remedar al “manco-sano y famoso todo.” Desde aquel des- 
dichado, que escuandose en la menguada égida del seudonimo osd 
arteramente y a mansalva disputar con el propio Apolo en su sacri- 
lego empefio de arrebatarle su gloria, hasta la fecha, todos los intentos 
de parodia han culminado en otras tantas derrotas. Y los caballeros 
que han salido a la palestra rompiendo lanzas en pro de advenedizas 
Dulcineas, pretendiendo que la suya sea “la mas hermosa,” no son 
todos escritorcitos de poco mas 0 menos. 

De todas las tentativas que hasta el presente se han hecho para 
resucitar a los andantes gloriosos, la mas afortunada, sin duda, es 
la que motiva estos mal pergefiados comentarios, es decir, la que su 
insigne autor, el ecuatoriano Don Juan Montalvo, titulo Capitulos 
que se le olvidaron a Cervantes. Ninguna otra ha logrado aproxi- 
marse tanto, por lo menos en la forma y el estilo (que en el espiritu 
hasta la aproximacion esta vedada), a la obra cervantina, como estos 
encantadores sesenta capitulos. Bien es verdad que Don Juan no 
alcanza a reflejar aquella serenidad tan regocijada ni aquel tenue 
velo de sutil ironia que envuelve y oscurece a ratos al heroismo y 
nubla por momentos el ideal sublime, que avaloran y singularizan el 
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libro de Cervantes. No; aquella mezcla de lagrimas y de risa; aquella 
alianza maravillosa de lo comico y de lo herdico que nos deleita y 
entristece alternativamente ; aquella amalgama de razon de locura, 
de altruismo ideal y de mezquino anhelo egoista, todo ello aderezado 
en el mas bello de los estilos, a nadie le ha sido dable hasta hoy imi- 
tarla siquiera. Este aliento ora ideal y herdico, ora bufo y satirico 
que cual exquisito perfume realza y embellece al maximo libro, parece 
ser un secreto inaccesible para cuantos se han propuesto imitarlo. 
Podran reproducirse las locuras de Don Quijote y las sandeces de 
Sancho; podran idearse otros fantasticos ejércitos de Pentapolines y 
\lifanfarrones a quienes un solo caballero combata y derrote por la 
fuerza omnipotente de su imaginacion extraviada ; todo esto es hace- 
dero para cualquier escritor de genio; mas lo que siempre sera un 
imposible para él es conseguir que amemos profundamente a este 
loco sublime y a este cuerdo mentecato cual si fuesen nuestros amigos 
mas entrafables. Para ello seria imprescindible aquella infinita y 
piadosa simpatia con que Cervantes miraba este bajo mundo, poniende 
siempre una gota de ingénita bondad y gracia aun en las mas des- 
carnadas pinturas, al extremo de que Sancho, Maritornes, Ginesillo 
de Pasamonte, y tantos otros personajes por él retratados con des- 
piadado realismo, no acaban de hacérsenos antipaticos y odiosos, y, 
mal de nuestro grado, sentimos una como secreta y vergonzosa 
simpatia por ellos. Necesario seria que este imaginario emulador 
atesorara sus grandes virtudes y viviera nuevamente su ingrata vida ; 
a tal punto se identifican el héroe y el autor en la obra cervantina. 
Cervantes, como Homero, como Shakespeare, es supremo artista 
por naturaleza. Obedeciendo al genio que le inspira, narra con ino- 
cente candor, con primitiva ingenuidad y helénica sencillez, dejando 
que la belleza fluya natural y expontaneamente de su numen fecundo. 
En él los principios y teorias artisticas, apenas si tienen vida cons- 
ciente y actual, antes bien, yacen por lo general cuasi olvidados en el 
campo de la subconciencia, de pura despreocupacion doctrinal y 
tedrica. A las veces acuérdase de que existen ciertos canones de 
belleza pura y entonces los expone con sencillez y buen gusto. Asi 
como en Lope de Vega, la fecundidad de su imaginacion creadora y 
la prodigiosa facilidad de versificacion revisten los caracteres de una 
fuerza natural, asi en Cervantes, la divina inspiracion, la gracia, la 
donosura, el decir galano, la ironia leve y sutil, la suma comicidad, 
todo ello ennoblecido por aquel soplo de idealismo generoso que tanto 


nos conmueve, deslizanse fluidos, apacibles y sin esfuerzo alguno, cual 
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mansas Corrientes por serenos cauces, sin que el autor parezca perca- 
tarse de ello siquiera. 

Nada en este aspecto mas distinto y mas lejos de Cervantes que 
el razonador, intelectual y reflexivo Don Juan Montalvo. En el eximio 
escritor americano no encontraremos una sola frase que no haya 
sido medida y sopesada con fruicion deleitosa como de artista que se 
extasia en la nimia elaboracién de su obra. Para Montalvo, gran 
estilista ante todo, cada palabra, cada imagen, cada giro, tienen un 
valor propio, singular y recondito que él aquilata y pondera con 
maestria de orifice impecable y con el placido gozo de un menje 
renacentista. 

“Tenia, por amor de lo bello, el sentimiento tiranico, implacable, 
de la forma; la comprension de lo artistico de la palabra, con aquel 
extremo de amor capaz de detenerse en mitad del mas arrebatado 
apostrofe o de la mas absorta reflexion, para extasiarse en la caden- 
cia de una frase, en el relampagueo de un epiteto, o en la nobleza de 
un vocablo afejo. A la conclusion de tal rasgo, al final de tal clausula 
se adivina el grito de orgulloso jubilo del artista que ha llegado a 
hacer lo que queria y esta contento del dios que alienta en él. Un 
libro suyo se puede abrir por cualquier parte, con la certeza de 
encontrar alguna cosa bella, original o curiosa; una palabra primo- 
rosamente puesta, un decir admirablemente burilado, o un donoso 
atrevimiento de diccion, 0 un gallardo y personal arranque del estilo. 
Cualquier pasaje de sus obras tiene en su mérito y rareza formales, 
un valor independiente del conjunto y bastante para interesar y delei- 
tar por si solo; como el capricho ornamental que, aun sin representa- 
cion alguna de ideas ni de cosas reales, es embeleso de los ojos en los 
relieves de un friso, en la cincladura de una copa o en la orla de un 
manto,” afirma Rodo en su admirable ensayo sobre Montalvo. 

Dos caracteres fundamentales reviste la obra toda del eminente 
ecuatoriano: uno es de fondo, de forma el otro. Por el fondo, 
Montalvo, ante todo, es un moralista 





moralista en el mas alto y 
noble sentido del vocablo. Su ética es siempre elevada e inspiradora 
de los mas grandes ideales humanos: la libertad, la justicia, la sinceri- 
dad, el progreso, la verdad, el amor en todas sus loables manifes- 
taciones tuvieron en él un paladin valiente y denodado. El pensador 
y el fildsofo en Montalvo, asi como el artista, estan subordinados al 
moralista y condicionados por él; su obra toda tiene un inconfundible 
caracter didactico, del que no se libran ni aun los Capitulos que se le 
olvidaron a Cervantes. Montalvo fué moralista por naturaleza, mora- 
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lista innato, de nacimiento, y como secuela inmediata, dado su carac- 
ter combativo, enérgico y acerado, un incansable moralista de accion. 
Este aspecto es en él tan inherente como aquel otro de la hidalguia 
caballeresca, a lo Don Juan Manuel, con quien tantos puntos de con- 
tacto guarda. Pero Montalvo, ademas, fué moralista por necesidad, 
por exigencia ineludible del medio social y politico en que vivio, por 
requerimiento imperativo del ambiente y del momento en que aparece, 
encarnando a maravilla esa figura catoniana que por ley de solidari- 
dad historica surge siempre junto a las grandes tiranias, en los instan- 
tes de corrupcion de los principios y de ignominiosa decadencia, 
como producto y a la vez complemento de aquel fenodmeno. Este 
caracter perjudica a veces al artista en obras como los Capitulos, 
principalmente, porque de forjador de la belleza se convierte en 
predicador. Sus ideas filosoficas y acaso su moral, podran ser con- 
trovertidas con éxito quizas por no ajustarse cabalmente a nuestro 
ideal ético del presente ; pero lo que siempre quedara como un modelo 
de la castellana prosa es su estilo. Nadie a mi entender en nuestra 
lengua ha sentido tan hondamente la necesidad de acomodarse a los 
canones de la belleza pura en la diccion como el autor de la Geome- 
tria Moral y pocos, se me antoja, han logrado este ansiado ideal con 
tan absoluta perfeccion. “Decir las cosas bien,” emplear siempre el 
vocablo justo que exprese con exactitud la idea y que a la vez corone 
el pensamiento con un nimbo de luz y de gracia castiza; hallar la 
forma adecuada y la frase que estrictamente se acomode a la idea; 
tal fue siempre su empefo tenaz y el credo fundamental de su 
estética. 

Si Cervantes y Montalvo difieren mucho entre si, sus libros no 
son mas equiparables tampoco, no obstante la unidad de personajes 
y afinidad ideal que los preside. Un estudio comparativo de ambas 
obras requeriria mas espacio del que le esta permitido a este ensayo; 
pero he notado que a Montalvo se le cita poco y presumo que se lee 
menos (lo que implica una grave injusticia porque el autor de los 
Siete Tratados, figurara siempre por derecho proprio entre los mas 
grandes escritores de América y, en primera fila, entre los hablistas 
castellanos de todos los tiempos), y a reparar, en parte esta injusticia 
encaminanse estos comentarios. 

Mas arriba aludiamos a la inimitabilidad del “Quijote” y ahora 
podremos demostrarla con el mas insigne de los ejemplos. Talento 
robusto, cultura vastisima, profundo conocimiento de los libros 
caballerescos, perfecta compenetracion con el ideal del Quijote como 
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lo demuestra el hermoso prologo de sus Capitulos, admirable dominio 
de la lengua, exquisito y depurado buen gusto, estilista de primer 
orden, identificacion con el espiritu de la raza, Quijote él mismo por 
naturaleza, que se paso la vida desfaciendo entuertos, todo, todo lo 
reunia Montalvo para realizar ese prodigio (si realizable fuese) de 
imitar a Cervantes, y, sin embargo, el Don Quijote y el Sancho de 
los Capitulos son, respecto de los originales, como las figuras de 
unos gobelinos vistas del revés, para usar una vieja imagen. La 
diferencia entre ambos libros es la misma que resulteria de una copia 
del Tiziano, de Rafael, o de Fra Angélico, hecha por Lopez Mezquita, 
Romero de Torrez o Sorolla. ;Quiere decir esto que la obra sea 
indigna de tan gran autor? Absolutamente no. Los Capitulos que 
se le olvidaron a Cervantes es uno de los libros mas bellos e interesan- 
tes que jamas se hayan escrito en castellano y, sin duda, la parodia 
mas feliz que de Cervantes se ha hecho hasta hoy. Es una verdadera 
joya de nuestra literatura y un suntuoso exponente en que nuestra 
hermosa lengua se remoza y acicala con primor, vistiendo las mas 
anhejas y castizas galas que jamas luciera desde los herdicos tiempos 
de Fray Luis y de Quevedo. Con lo mas arriba dicho solo me pro- 
puse significar que Cervantes es tan inmenso y tan unico, que aun 
en su emulacion cabe todavia producir obras inmortales. Tal es la 
amplitud del margen que queda a la vera de su genio y tal es el caso 
de Montalvo. 

En la parodia el iluminado caballero ha perdido aquella su noble 
dignidad, aquella solemne y majestuosa parsimonia y gravedad tan 
de gran sefor y tan suya que le realzan y habilitan para encontrarse a 
sus anchas entre principes y reyes. En el libro de Cervantes, Don 
Quijote es siempre ecuanime, reposado y ceremonioso en sus cortesa- 
nas maneras, al par que comedido y elegante en el hablar, como con- 
viene a su hidalga alcurnia y jerarquia andantesca. En la imitacion, 
en cambio, hase tornado, irascible y violento, destemplado en el decir 
y con frecwencia refranero. Propicio a la ira, facilmente irritable, 
echamos dé menos en él aquella benignidad y piadosa conmiseracion. 
filial con que en el original le vemos sobrellevar pacientemente a 
Sancho y sus sandeces. Ahora no; por refran mas 0 menos, arremete 
iracundo contra el infeliz escudero y le anonada con una tanda de 
improperios de mas de la marca, sin dejar por ello a veces de imitarle 
en esto de soltar refranes. Con frecuencia es ironico y mordaz en sus 
apostrofes, cosa imposible para el héroe cervantino que, ingenua_y 
candorosamente infantil, habla siempre en sentido directo, sin doblez 
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ni reconditas intenciones. Su pensamiento es siempre tan claro, tan 
sencillo y a la vez tan profundo como su propia alma. En él las 
palabras parecen revestirse de una especial dignidad y nobleza y al 
mismo tiempo de cierta cadencia ritmica que las realzan y ameritan. 
l.o contrario ocurre con Sancho: en sus labios la lengua castellana 
parece adquirir una mayor fuerza cOmica, una gracia y salero tan 
originales y tan Unicos, que en balde la buscariamos en ningun otro 
escritor. 

El Don Quijote de los Capitulos se ha vuelto tan hablador y 
erudito que a veces llega a fatigarnos. Hay en el libro paginas que 
constituyen verdaderos alardes de erudicion caballeresca. El autor 
no nos perdona un solo personaje de aquella fantastica caterva; ya 
sea encantador o andante, ya magica o endriago, alla van todos 
cuantos fueron, desfilando en tiramira interminable, y esto a renglon 
seguido, en un solo, inacabable parrafo. Mas de treinta consecutivos 
encontramos en el capitulo sexto, unos veintitrés en el treinticuatro, 
et sic de coetaris. 

Otra de las maculas en el libro de Montlavo es la incurable mania 
de predicar. Con toda ocasion y en todo momento, encuentra pretexto 
para endosarnos un sermoncito excatedra. A veces cansa porque no 
desperdicia oportunidad chica ni grande y, quieras que no, alla va la 
leccion de moral. Tomemos un capitulo cualquiera al azar, el vein- 
tidés por ejemplo, en el que se contiene una bella pintura de la 
felicidad doméstica, que en cierto modo nos recuerda la que Cervan- 
tes hace al describirnos el hogar de “E1] Caballero del verde gaban,” 
si bien mas poetizada y sin que le falten unas cuantas exhortaciones 
entreveradas. I] autor va narrando con belleza de colorido incom- 
parable aquella honesta felicidad, pero no puede mantenerse en este 
ambiente puramente artistico. Recato y honestidad dijiste, pues aqui 
de la amonestacion, aqui de los ejemplos y anatematizaciones, aqui 
de los proverbios, de las sentencias y apdlogos. Montalvo, en realidad, 
parece incapaz de narrar lisa y llanamente como lo hiciera el soldado 
de Lepanto, dejando que la ensefanza fluya logica y natural de la 
situacion ; no, él ha de alabar la virtud y vituperar el vicio de modo 
expreso, arguyendo siempre con ubérrima abundancia. 

Bien diafanos se ven aqui los propositos generadores de ambos 


libros en sus respectivos autores: el uno, eminentemente artista, quiso, 
al combatir el predicamento de que aun gozaban los libros de caba- 
llerias, legarnos un dechado de amable y deleitoso pasatiempo; el 
otro, moralista ante todo, proptsose volver por los fueros del idioma, 
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como paladinamente lo expresa en el capitulo doce de su prologo 
(que acaso sea la mejor parte del libro) y contararrestar la perniciosa 
influencia de ciertos afrancesados chirles, que hueros de cultura y de 
ingenio, habianse dado a la tarea de enturbiar y corromper las puras 
corrientes de nuestro bello idioma. 

Notanse también largas digresiones sin conexidn alguna con la 
trama fundamental y sin otro objeto que el de adoctrinarnos. El 
autor va narrando con su acostumbrada magnificencia, y de repente, 
echa por el atajo y se enfrasca en una interminable disertacion ética 
que nada tiene que ver con el asunto que nos ocupaba. Estos lunares, 
por bellos que sean, y por mas quilates morales que los acrediten, no 
pueden menos de perjudicar el mérito artistico de la obra. Desde 
luego que no es Don Quijote quien predica siempre ; por lo general es 
Montalvo el que asume este papel. 

Don Quijote esta mas loco que nunca; los momentos lucidos, 
constituyen ahora raras excepciones, siendo asi que en el libro de 
Cervantes eran la regla. Atacado de una feroz mania de acometer, 
enristra contra todo ser viviente que el azar le pone al alcance de su 
lanza y esto, por lo general, sin proposito ni motivo, sdlo por el 
placer de acometer. 

Qué decir de la forma en que el dialogo se conduce? No le 
culpemos por no haber podido rivalizar en esto con él ifisigne alca- 
laino ; notemos solo que ahora rara vez departen Caballero y Escudero 
en franca y amistosa camaraderia; antes bien, disputan en altercado 
perenne, se zahieren y mortifican mutuamente con ironias e impro- 
perios a granel. Nada de aquellos coloquios encantadores en que Don 
Quijote, con sabia elocuencia, seduce y acicala el espiritu de Sancho, 
que todo arrobado y contemplativo apenas si habla, dejandose arras- 
trar por la magia hechizadora de la sabiduria que fluye por boca de 
su amo, tan deleitosos en la obra de Cervantes. 

Como del Don Juan Tenorio de Zorrilla pudiera decirse de este 
libro que se salva del olvido por el ropaje, por la belleza incomparable 
de la tunica en que se envuelve. Bien comprendioé el autor cuan im- 
posible de realizar era su empefio y a disculparse de tal audacia en- 
caminanse la mayor parte de los razonamientos del prologo. “Dame 
del atrevido ; dame lector, del sandio; del mal intencionado no, porque 
ni lo he menester ni lo merezco. Dame también del loco y cuando me 
hayas puesto como nuevo, recibeme a perdén y escucha,” dice al 
comenzar y poco después, hablando de Cervantes, agrega: “Ocultar 
un pensamiento superior debajo de una trivialidad; sostener una 
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proposicion atrevida en forma de perogrullada ; aludir a cosas grandes 
como quien habla de paso; llevar adelante una obra seria y profunda 
chanceando y riendo sin cesar, empresa es de Cervantes.” Tanta era 
la devocion que Montalvo sentia por su modelo y tan modestamente 
estimaba el tributo que le rendia en esta obra, que jamas se atrevio a 
publicarla en vida, no obstante haberla escrito muchos afos antes de 
morir. 

Grande es la distancia que media entre “El Caballero de los 
Leones” y la caricatura de Montalvo; pero mas lamentable atin es el 
resultado obtenido con Sancho. De Cervantes ha dicho Don Miguel 
de Unamuno que nunca Ilego a comprender a Sancho; lo mismo 
podria decirse de Montalvo. En la creacion cervantina el escudero es 
un simple gracioso, lleno de ingenio a veces y de inocente malicia, 
pero siempre leal, comedido, noble, caritativo y de natural generoso, 
si bien ingenuo y rudo; alli el buen escudero capta nuestras simpatias, 
maguer, a las veces, nos disguste aquel tenaz anhelo egoista por el 
bienestar material (que dicho sea de paso y en su descargo, a todos 
nos sabe de perlas) ; pero si bien se mira, este su lado mas antipatico 
nunca cego en él aquella aspiracion ideal que lo redime y a veces 
asemeja a su propio senor. En la creacion montalvina, Sancho no 
esta tocado de ese aliento caballeresco, sino por el contrario, con- 
vertido en refranero incorregible, respondon y discutidor sempi- 
terno ; es el perenne contradictor de su amo, a quien ni ama ni parece 
respetar mas que cuando se ve conminado por su ira. Aquella sutil 
divisoria que tan habilmente extendid Cervantes entre amo y mozo, 
parece haber desaparecido en los Capitulos y asi vemos que Sancho, 
triplicadas ahora sus malas cualidades, sin pizca de respeto por el 
ideal de su amo, hace fisga constante de sus caballerias con una sorna 
y malicia de la que el marido de Teresa Cascajo era incapaz. Su 
lenguaje es, con frecuencia irrespetuoso y descomedido, careciendo 
desde luego, de aquella suprema gracia que en Cervantes nos deleita. 

El abuso de los refranes ahora llega a ser empalagoso. Sancho 
muy raras veces se produce lisa y llanamente; antes al contrario, 
hilvana refranes a trochemoche, pero ni tan graciosos ni tan perti- 
nentes como en el original, de donde resulta que su lenguaje es mas 
incoherente, mas descuidado y a veces, casi ininteligible. 

Tales son, a mi entender, los defectos mas visibles de esta gran 
tentativa. Pero descartados ellos, ;cuanto primor en el lenguaje; 
cuanta filigrana de estilo; cuanto pensamiento noble, insuperable- 
mente expresado; cuanto derroche de ideas, y sanos principios! De 
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las obras dramaticas de Cervantes ha dicho Menéndez y Pelayo que 
las estimariamos mas en lo justo si el nombre de su autor no las 
abrumase desde la portada. Exactamente lo mismo ocurre con esta 
obra del escritor americano. Hubiéranse podido escribir los Capitulos 
sin la existencia del Quijote y otro muy distintos habria sido el destino 
de este gran libro. 

Sin embargo, quien desee aquilatar con extricta justicia su mérito 
debe, en primer lugar, olvidarse del modelo que lo origind y, en 
segundo, considerar que Montalvo no era novelista, ni siquiera 
mediano. Léase come si fuese un ensayo a lo Montaigne o a lo Emer- 
son y despreocupados de estos dos prejuicios, se vera cuan amena 
resulta su lectura. 

La parte culminante del libro, si descartamos el prologo, la cons- 
tituyen los capitulos consagrados a la pintura y descripcion de la 
vida en casa de Don Prudencio Santivafiez (capitulos 22a 44). 
El caracter, posicion social, educacion y principios morales de este 
procer, igual que su esposa Dofia Engracia, nos recuerdan, como 
hemos dicho, la resefia que Cervantes hace de Don Diego de Miranda 
y su consorte, asi como la relacion que Montalvo nos da de los festejos 
que alli tienen lugar durante la estancia de Don Quijote, parece haber 
sido influida por la que Cervantes hace de los que se efettian en casa 
de los Duques ; pero, en general, el autor rehuye el plagio y procura 
ser original en la seleccién de los sucesos. En estos capitulos vemos 
a Montalvo en sus momentos mas felices, haciendo un verdadero 
alarde de gracia descriptiva y de ingenio; mas la pintura resulta 
demasiado arcadica y esta idealizada en extremo, bien lejos por cierto, 
de aquella naturalidad y sencillez que preside la paz solariega y 
horaciano retiro de Don Diego de Miranda. 


MANUEL PEpRO GONZALEZ 


UNIversITY OF CALIFORNIA, SOUTHERN BRANCH 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 











EL PROFESOR NATIVO 


Entre los profesores de lenguas modernas se ha discutido muchas 
veces la conveniencia 0 inconveniencia de admitir en la Facultad a 
los nativos. Algunos de esos profesores, sin dejar de hacer galantes 
concesiones en favor de los extranjeros, con cuyo trato afirman hon- 
rarse, declaran, sin embargo, que lo unico o casi lo unico que reco- 
mienda a una parte de esos extranjeros, es la mera casualidad de 
haber visto la luz en el pais donde se habla la lengua que tratan de 
ensenar. ; Ahi es nada! 

Empezando por el principio: ;qué quiere decir extranjero? Si 
hay que ser consecuente con la logica, tal palabra no puede ya apli- 
carse a los que en los Estados Unidos desempenan un cargo oficial, 
puesto que a éstos se les exige la declaracion de ciudadania, declara- 
cién que implica la renuncia al pais de origen. Siguiendo la norma 
de la americanizacion, desde el momento en que un profesor extran- 
jero se dispone a ejercer el magisterio en este pais, queda de derecho 
y de hecho convertido en norteamericano ; no siendo asi, es indudable 
que se le pondria tacha y quedaria desde luego excluido de la en- 
senanza. 

Para poder ensefar, no solo se le exige a ese e.rtranjero un cono- 
cimiento suficiente de su propio idioma, como el que se exige a todo 
candidato procedente de cualquier otro pais, sino que también un 
conocimiento suficiente del inglés, y cuanto mas perfecto mejor, como 
es logico y natural por razones de dignidad y de disciplina escolar. 
El profesor extranjero que no posea bastante bien el inglés, se ex- 
pondra al fracaso, porque le faltara el requisito primordial para 
medrar, cualquiera que sea el pais donde se encuentre; le faltara el 
requisito de la adaptacion; y por lo tanto no estara en aptitud de 
ensenar, por bien que conozca su idioma propio. Por consiguiente, 
ese extranjero, o tendra que poseer el inglés o no habra profesor ex- 
tranjero posible, porque no podra cumplir con el requisito de la 
americanizacion. Ademias, si al profesor nativo se le considera ex- 
tranjero desde el punto de vista de su nacimiento, también debera 
considerarse extranjero al profesor hijo del pais, desde el punto de 
vista del idioma que ensefia. Asi uno y otro podran decirse con 
razon: <<Estamos iguales.>> 

El candidato a profesor de lenguas, o bien conoce mejor la que 
trata de ensenar, por ser la propia, o bien domina mejor la lengua del 
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pais donde ensefia, por la misma razon. No hay para qué mencionar 
aqui casos excepcionales y rarisimos de profesores dotados del don 
de lenguas, hasta un punto que llega a lo genial. 

Una vez confundidos el nativo y el norteamericano (para con- 
cretar el caso) en la misma Facultad, en el circulo comun, de una 
comun ciudadania, cada uno trata de aportar con su labor, su caudal 
de experiencia: ya lo castizo de la pronunciacién, ya la manera de 
vencer tal o cual dificultad lingtistica que paso inadvertida para el 
nativo, ya las explicaciones de refranes, modismos y costumbres del 
pais de origen que solo al nativo le es dado conocer. . . .<<Pero,>> se 
ha dicho, << el que viene de otro pais a los Estados Unidos a ensenar 
su idioma no es siempre maestro por vocaciOn ni por educacidn.>> 
; Cuan cierto es esto! ; Cuan cierto es también que muchos, muchisi- 
mos maestros de cualquier pais del globo se dedican a la ensefianza 
sin que ellos mismos sepan por qué! 

Supongamos al maestro extranjero hecho ciudadano norteameri- 
cano. Ese maestro ha pasado tal vez un cuarto de siglo largo de su 
vida en comunicacion constante con discipulos de uno y de otro sexo: 
los hijos de ese maestro han aprendido las primeras letras en las 
escuelas publicas de los Estados Unidos; sus propios hijos tienen, 
pues, mas de norteamericanos que de extranjeros; por la lectura de 
la prensa diaria, de revistas y de libros y por observacion personal, el 
maestro se ha formado su concepto de la civilizacion de su patria 
adoptiva, concepto que coincide en un todo con el de los verdaderos 
patriotas y difiere radicalmente del que tienen los patrioteros de la 
Republica. De pronto alguien le hace presente a ese maestro—j ob- 
servacion inutil!—que es mejor dejar los comentarios desfavorables 
a que los hagan los demas porque esa clase de comentarios no caen 
bien en labios extranjeros. 

Observacion inutil, porque el mayor pecado de que adolece ese 
profesor extranjero es precisamente el de hablar mal no de un pais 
extranjero sino del suyo propio, se entiende si ese pais es Espafia. 
Recordemos una vez mas lo que escribid el poeta catalan José Maria 
Bartrina : 


Oyendo hablar a un hombre, facil es 
acertar dénde vid la luz del sol: 
si habla bien de Inglaterra, es un inglés, 
si os habla mal de Prusia, es un francés 
y si habla mal de Espajia es espafiol. 


SS ee 
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En cambio, el profesor de espanol nativo, que solo debe guardar 
para su patria adoptiva frases de encomio, no podra librarse en lec- 
turas y en conversaciones, de observaciones, frases y comentarios mal 
intencionados, sarcasticos 0 erroneos sobre su patria de origen. Creo 
que no es necesario insistir acerca de un punto en que tanto se ha 
insistido ya en la presente revista. 

Alguna otra observacion han hecho ciertos enemigos del profesor 
nativo. ; Por qué no imitar a los paises extranjeros que no permiten 
enseflar mas que a profesores hijos del pais? Si ése es argumento, 
2 por qué no imitar a los paises extranjeros en otras cosas? 3 Por qué 
no imitarlos en todo? ; Por qué tener escuelas secudarias, escuelas 
nocturnas y hasta colleges y universidades de instrucciOn gratuita? 
2 Por qué prestar los libros de texto a los alumnos en vez de obligar- 
les a comprarlos? ; Por qué bibliotecas circulantes? ; Por qué confe- 
rencias publicas patrocinadas por una Junta de Educacion? ; Por qué 
playgrounds? ; Por qué visitas domiciliarias? ; Por qué cerrar las 
escuelas los sabados’? ; Por qué tolerancia religiosa? ; Por qué, en 
fin, ventajas y privilegios totalmente desconocidos en el resto del 
mundo? 

iHay razon para que se deje de contar en el numero de esas 
ventajas y privilegios el que el culto profesor nativo alterne en la 
ensefanza de idiomas con el culto profesor hijo del pais? ;Como 
negar que esa convivencia ha de producir los mejores resultados 
tanto para los educadores como para los educandos? La personalidad 
del profesor nativo contribuye desde luego a formar el ambiente que 
es tan de desear en el estudio de una lengua extranjera. Ese profesor 
nativo gusta de dirigirse a sus colegas en el idioma que ambos ense- 
flan, y sus colegas no gustan menos por cierto de practicar con el 
nativo en frases dialogadas improvisadas. Los discipulos participan 
del interés de los profesores, a! pescar al vuelo palabras o frases que 
se cruzan entre ellos, y asi se dan mejor cuenta de que la asignatura 
que estudian es algo que vive y palpita fuera de los libros, algo es- 
pontaneo que se separa del patron de otros estudios que apenas tienen 
vida fuera del aula. La confianza de esos discipulos en la Facultad 
se robustece, al adquirir la certidumbre moral de que cualquier duda 
en cuanto a detalles de filologia, de fonética o de otra indole que no 
se esclarecen en los textos, queda aclarada con la amistosa discusion 
entre profesores de una y otra procedencia. 

En las reuniones oficiales y extraoficiales de profesores, son 
precisamente los nativos los portavoces del idioma que se ensefia; 
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porque puede tenerse casi por cierto que si a esas reuniones no con- 
curriesen nativos pocas serian las palabras que en ellas se pro- 
nunciarian en el idioma que se trata de propagar. Cosa analoga 
sucede con las publicaciones para el estudio y fomento de una lengua 
extranjera: por muy a fondo que el profesor no nativo la conozca, 
siempre preferira que sea el nativo quien dé la nota practica e imprima 
su sello caracteristico a la publicacion, aportando a ella escritos que 
si careciesen de mayores méritos, tendrian cuando menos el muy 
envidiable del oportunismo. 


ALFREDO ELias 
Tue CoLLece oF THE City oF NEw YorkK 








THE INDICATIVE FORMS IN -RA IN SPANISH 
AMERICA 


It will probably surprise many teachers of Spanish to learn that 
the use of the -ara, -tera form of the verb as an indicative is today 
common in Spanish-American newspapers, and that it is not only used 
as a pluperfect indicative but as often as a preterite or imperfect in- 
dicative. To state that it is in fact as common in everyday newspaper 
Spanish on this continent as the subjunctive form in -se (which form 
is used about one-sixth as often as the -ra subjunctive form, as shown 
in a previous article)' would probably not be justified as a generaliza- 
tion; and yet this study of -ra and -se forms in five issues apiece of 
several Spanish-American journals, chosen at random in a search for 
light on the use of these forms, shows 30 occurrences of the -ra in- 
dicative as against the same number ef the -se subjunctive form in 
570 columns of news and editorials. More striking still is the fact that 
there occurred more cases of the -ra indicative than of the -se sub- 
junctive in the total news columns chosen for colloquial Spanish from 
three outstanding Spanish-American dailies: La Nacion of Argentine, 
El Mercurio of Chile, and El Universal of Mexico (in which the 
columns chosen for study were frequently the hastily written crime 
write-ups and police notices). By contrast, the editorial pages in the 
same issues showed only one-fourth as many -ra indicative forms as 
-se subjunctive ones, whereas the grammars would lead us to expect 
that the -ra indicative, if used at all, would be found only in the more 
formal editorial writing. 

Naturally one turns at once to his grammar to find what it says 
about the subject, and accordingly the writer has examined twenty- 
six Spanish grammars intended for English-speaking students and 
has found that only six of them mention such a form as the -ra indica- 
tive. In fairness it should be said that the books were not read 
through, but a careful search through each was made, based on the 
index and table of contents. Only one of the six labels it as a separate 
tense, saying: “There still exists in Spanish a tense that has the same 
forms as the first form of the imperfect subjunctive.”? The others 
say that the imperfect subjunctive in -ra “. . . . is sometimes still 


1“The Subjunctive Forms in -ra and -se in Spanish-American Speech,” 
Hispania, May 1926, 


2 Olmsted and Gordon, A Spanish Grammar, Holt (1911), p. 168, par. 298. 
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used with the force of an indicative pluperfect or preterite” ;> that it 
od . is met with . . . . with the value of a pluperfect indicative” ;* 
that it “. . . . is not infrequently used with a force of the pluperfect 
indicative” ;° that it “. . . . still retains . . . . the force of the Latin 
pluperfect” ;* and that it “. . . . was formerly used as a pluperfect 
indicative and occasionally appears.’ It is not to be wondered at that 
the writer recently met an American-trained college professor of 
Spanish who did not know of -ra indicative as a Spanish verb form, to 
say nothing of its present-day usage in every-day newspaper Spanish 
on this continent. The editor of a successful and very popular Span- 
ish grammar was recently asked why he devoted so much space to the 
uncommon future subjunctive form in -re, without even mentioning 
the indicative form in -ra, and he replied that the editorial staff of the 
publishing house cut out his section on that form. 

Those who refer to the -ra indicative usually call it a pluperfect; 
indeed only one of the six grammars mentioned above speaks of an- 
other tense value, saying: “The imperfect subjunctive in -ra . . . . is 
sometimes still used . . . . with the force of an indicative pluperfect 
or preterite.’”® 

Nevertheless a study of the examples of -ra indicative in the Span- 
ish-American journals examined shows 18 cases which can hardly be 
construed as pluperfects, several of them having practically an im- 
perfect indicative value. Not all the cases of -ra indicative are herein 
copied, but enough to give adequate examples of various types in the 
several countries. Six of these (indicated by c) are of the type dis- 
cussed by Bello when he says: “Como, adverbio relativo . . . en el 
significado de causa, rige indiferentemente indicativo o subjuntivo aun 
cuando se afirma la causa.”* These, in which como means “inasmuch,” 
must be distinguished from the type illustrated by the example from 
Hispano-América beginning “. . . en lugar,” in which como means 
“as,” in a comparative sense. 


8 Hills and Ford, A Spanish Grammar, Heath (1911), footnote to par. 99. 

4M. M. Ramsey, A Textbook of Modern Spanish, Holt (1894), par. 1202. 

5S. Garner, A Spanish Grammar, American Book Company (1901), remark 
under par. 305. 

6L. A. Wilkins, A Spanish Reference Grammar, Holt (1923), par. 550. 

7 A. Coester, A Spanish Grammar, Ginn (1917), par. 280. 

8 A. Bello, Gramdatica de la Lengua Castellana destinada al uso de los ameri- 
canos, Paris, 1902, par. 1232. 
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Perhaps it is not quite fair to include these six examples, in view 
of Bello’s statement that como in this function governs indifferently 
the indicative or subjunctive.’ It could reasonably be contended that 
since Spanish-American newspaper reporters use less than one-tenth 
as many -se subjunctives as -ra ones, they would naturally employ the 
latter in this construction, in case they had a feeling here for the sub- 
junctive at all, an assumption which seems debatable. We should keep 
clearly in mind the fact that, although the above-mentioned count of 
verb forms was made in an effort to find an index to the relative fre- 
quency of -ra versus -se forms in Spanish-American speech, neverthe- 
less oral Spanish was not examined but, instead, that written form 
which seems most closely to approximate it. For this reason we feel 
that the deduction that the -ra subjunctive is used from 6 to 10 
times as often as the -se form in Spanish-American speech falls far 
short of the truth, and that a study based on oral Spanish would show 
more than 100 times as many -ra as -se subjunctive forms. As a 
corollary it should be noted that it is not logical to deduce from this 
second study that, since we have used this count to prove that the -ra 
subjunctive is commoner in speech than the -se one, therefore the -ra 
indicative is used in common speech, for it is not, although in oratory 
and formal public addresses it is frequently used. Newspaper Spanish 
seems to be on an intermediate level between formal writing and 
common speech, perhaps approximately on the same level as formal 
speech, thus shedding light on the verb forms used unthinkingly as 
subjunctives, as well as those which slip in for variety or style or ab- 
breviation as indicatives. 

From La Nacion the following are taken from issues of the last 
week in January, 1926: 

“... lo encontré ..., y como nadie fuera mas tarde a reclamarlo, lo 
me... Ce) 

“Horas mas tarde, como consecuencia de los heridos que recibiera, C— dejo 
de existir.” 

“. . . para nada le servian las chapas . . . que le prestara el Sr. C—" 

“. . las chapas, que desde el primer dia guardara debajo del coche.” 

“". . eran las mismas que utilizaran en su automovil.” 

“Paso un largo rato y como el sujeto . . . no volviera, M. le dijo al cémplice 
que denunciaria el hecho . . .” (c) 

® Como plus -se (the verb referring to a completed action) is not uncommon 
in the Duque de Rivas and Valle-Inclan, who represent early and late nineteenth- 
century writers, but they avoid como plus -ra in this usage, though they employ 
the -ra indicative frequently in El! Moro Expésito and Femeninas respectively.) 
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In El Excelsior occur in the first week of February, 1926, 7 
examples of which the following are typical: 


“ 


. esos pueblos estan proximos a entregar su autoridad en las garras de 
que ayer la arrancaran.” 

“La Secretaria ... contestO a la Legislatura . . . al mensaje que ésta le 
dirigiera participandole su instalacion . . .” 

“Tales conceptos han sido tomados de las declaraciones que esta maiiana 


hiciera el Embajador de México . . . agregando que el Gobierno mexicano habia 
prometido .. .” 


In the same daily, on March 20, appeared a big headline in capitals : 
“Por haber matado a la que fuera su mujer, F. H. ibaa ser linchado” ; 
and on a rotogravure page is found the description: “Entrada a Sand- 
ringham House, Norfolk, donde por largos anos habitara la Reina 
Alejandra.” 


El Mercurio for the last week in January, 1926, gives these: 


‘.. . lo poco que publica aparece en . . . algun otro periodico que llevara 
vida efémera.” 

“En... su diario . . . aparece una informacion . . . dando a conocer los 
moviles que tuviera el Sr. P. para declinar la honrosa invitacion que tuvo a bien 
hacerle el comité . . .” 

“El almirante B— did hoy . . . un almuerzo en retribucién del banquete que 
le ofreciera el Intendente.” 

“Es el Franco guerrero, a quien los rigores de la terrible campafia en la que 
perecieran .. . los pilotas, . . . diéronle este aspecto rudo.” 


“Como hubiera dificultades, el general Pershing propuso el receso de la 
sesion .. .” (c) 


El Informador, in five issues of February and March, 1926, gives: 


“Como fuera verdaderamente imposible resolver ... el problema... el 
ayudante de la Inspeccion General de Policia . . . did un plazo a las monjas . 
para que procedieran a desalojar sus establecimientos, acatando asi disposiciones 
que recibiera mas tarde de sus superiores.” (c) 

“. . informaron que habia fallecido hace tres dias un individuo que no 
cuenta con ningunos deudos y cuyo cadaver ha permanecido en la que fuera su 
residencia sin recibir sepultura hasta ayer.” 

“ . . Ilegé L., insultando a los dos . . . Como Z. contestara a L. en forma 
viril, se armo la tremolina entre ambos . . .” (c) 


El Mundo Cristiano, in five issues from January to March, 1926, 
gives among others, these: 


‘ 


‘. . . logro introducirse . . . y como viera que . . . podian aceptar el evan- 
gelio, comenzo a trabajar con ellos”; (c) 

“. . . el desfile de matrimonios que principiara Z. y siguiera después con C., 
detras del cual continuara el desfile T., acaba de ser aumentado . . .” 
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“Josué fue llamado directamente para que llenara el vacio inmenso que 
dejara . . . Moisés.” 


“ 


. . transportémonos a . . . un monte desde donde . . . podamos ver . 
muy lejos,...lo que en afios anteriores fueran nuestros mas caros en- 
suefios .. .” 


In Hispano-América for January and February, 1926, we find: 


“Lincoln que en 1859 aboliera la esclavitud . . . luchoé en vano. Los negros 
en los Estados Unidos siguen siendo tan esclavos como antes ‘de aquella 
guerra... 


. en lugar de arrojar los fragmentos por el balcOn, como sucediera en 
Guadalajara en julio de 1914, se inclinaria y doblaria la rodilla . . .” 


El Sol (Madrid) which was mentioned in the previous study 
showed no occurrences of -ra indicative in the issues examined. This 
however cannot fairly be taken as an index of the use of this form in 
the peninsula, for it will be remembered that this whole study was 
made in the specific effort to show what is used in as colloquial Span- 
ish as could be examined without referring to the spoken tongue. 
Further details concerning this usage in formal written Spanish in 
general must be left for a later study, 

In comparing the ratios tabulated below (for the convenience of 
the reader the findings given in the previous article are repeated in re- 
duced form by the side of the new material), it is of interest to recall 
that the grammars give the -se subjunctive as a regular form, while 
very few give even an incidental mention of the -ra indicative, and yet 
we find: 


1. A total of as many -ra indicative forms as -se subjunctive in 570 
columns ; 


no 


More cases of -ra indicative than of -se subjunctive in the news 
columns of three papers ; 


3. But only one-fourth as many -ra indicative forms as -se in edi- 
torials of those same papers ; 


4. And about the same number of the two in the last three journals ; 


cn 


While, if we include the editorials of the first three, we find 
three-fifths as many cases of -ra indicative as of -se subjunctive 
in the total count for all the journals examined. 
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Ratio 
Ratio -RA of-se 
of -se (=In- to-ra 


-RA = 
(=SE) -SE to-ra*_ dic.) (Indic.) 


La Nacion (Buenos Aires) editorials.................. 4 
Eb TCR CIE soo nde oe pet 28 
El Excelsior (Mexico City) editorials.................. 34 
pe 8 LE ILE 
El Mercurio (Chile) editorials.......... Vea EROS» 14 
po | ee OE: SN: 
El Informador (Guadalajara) 5 full issues.......... 84 


Hispano-América (San Francisco) 5 full issues 45 
El Mundo Cristiano (Mexico) 5 full issues........ 110 


Average for first 3 (editorials) ...........00......... 52 
Average for first 3 (mews) .......00.00.000000....... .... 83 
Average for last 3 (total issues) .................. 239 
Average for all 6, excluding editorials in 
SS eee ee ema. IP Rome ee See 322 
Average for all 6, including all... 374 


* Subjunctives. 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EUGENE, OREGON 


9 23 0 9. 

2 07 7 29 
20 59 5 4. 

3 09 2 1.5 

l 07 2 5 

6 25 4 1.5 

0 00 4 0 

4 .09 5 8 
15 14 8 1.9 
30 57 7 4.3 
11 33 > 13 85 
19 08 17 1.1 
30 09 30 1. 
60 16 8637 1.6 


Leavitt O. WRIGHT 








REGARDING SPANISH BUSINESS LETTERS 


Having just read the very interesting and helpful outline on 
“Common Letter Endings in Spanish” which appeared in the March 
number of Hispania, I am prompted to offer below a few simple 
items on letter-writing in Spanish. 

These observations are extracts from notes based on some four 
years’ experience in handling foreign-trade correspondence. In this 
brief study every Spanish-speaking country, and almost every pos- 
sible type of writer is represented. The reading of hundreds of 
Spanish letters affords an interesting study of many phases of the 
Spanish language. However, the outline below indicates merely the 
relative frequency of usage of certain common epistolary forms and 
idioms. 

One hundred letters, averaging each a full page, were chosen at 
random from among several hundred business letters. In no case 
was the writer of the letter acquainted with the addressee, hence all 
the communications considered were formal. An examination of 
these letters showed : 


As to the heading : 


Date: Abril 9 de 1924............ LT 
9 de abril de 1924.00 JD per cent 
PS A ES a 
Capitalization of name of month................ 76 per cent 


As to the salutation: 


Muy Sejfior(es) mio(s)................................. 88 per cent 
Seftor (es) ..... sudhidtaise ctawepsasiu vecesevseveeeeee 4 Percent 
Estimado(s) Sefior(es) mio(s)................ 4 per cent 
Respetado(s) Sefior(es)...00000000000......... 2 percent 
Abbreviation of Sefior(es) 0... 54 percent 


As to diction: 


(Figures show number of times occurring) 


Se 
+ 


servirse 

agradecer (que) 
tener la bondad de 
tener a bien 

hacer el favor de 
quisiera (que) 
estimaria (que) 

tener la amabilidad de 


= € 


“please” 


dticiimaiimatmemmaaetn, 


Nhe & & DO lv 
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— 
t 
3 


mm Fa lv 


( informar 

| enterar 

avisar 

participar 

poner en conocimiento 
| poner de acuerdo con 


“inform” 4 


_ 


mk WO 


grata 
apreciable 
“favor” (letter) <{ atenta 
estimada 
carta 


rogar 18 
solicitar 16 
pedir 8 
| suplicar 4 


“request” 4 


enviar 40 
" * mandar 28 
send” 4 remitir 16 
despachar (of a letter) 2 


respuesta 12 
“reply” (noun) <_ noticias 22 
contestacion 10 


tan pronto como posible 
lo mas pronto posible 
“as soon as possible” + lo antes posible 
a la mayor brevedad 
| a la posible brevedad 


to Iv bh bh bo 


con urgencia 
al momento 
inmediatamente 


“at once” 


Pomam 


moh +S 


de 16 
sobre 2 
con respecto a 6 
en cuento a 4 
4 
2 
2 


— 


“about” (figurative use) 
referente 

con relacion a 
al respecto a 


-e Oo 
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As to the complimentary close: 


quedar .... iosicntaiaiasas 26 per cent 
suscribirse .............. fnatans 7 Fl 
repetirse a .. 19 per cent 
ofrecerse abitatecsoecaitaaaneate -..---. 14 per cent 
Ree oa Ose eoeet 
saludar SER F ets: . 4 percent 
despedirse ates ... 2 percent 
reiterarse ........... ‘ seccurseccee 6 per Cent 


Afectisimo used 7 times 

Atento(s) seguro(s) servidor(es) occurred in some form 76 times 
Muy atentamente used 10 times 

Q.E.S.M. used 4 times (from Spain only) 

The number of distinct complimentary closes was 36 


The notes above, while, of course, not conclusive nor exhaustive, 
may prove helpful to English-speaking teachers of Spanish. 

The reading of an extensive correspondence in Spanish seems 
quite worth while for many purposes, and serves to impress one anew 
with the wonderful uniformity of the Spanish language, as well as 
with the identity, so to speak, of human nature itself. 


RoWENA GALLAWAY 


EnsLeyY HiGcH ScHOOL 
BIRMINGHAM, ALABAMA 











THE SPANISH NATIONAL HONOR SOCIETY, 
SIGMA DELTA PI 


“Another organization!” Yes, another; nor should it be thought of unless 
it is to be an additional one, for its life and preservation depend on the previous 
existence of at least one active local Spanish club. The latter should be an 
inclusive organization, for encouragement and practice; the former is an exclu- 
sive, small group of advanced students who are taken into membership as a 
reward for high scholarly attainment in the field of the Spanish language and 
literature. It offers a reward, a tangible stimulus, and not only raises the standard 
of work done by the more advanced students, but increases the number of poten- 
tial scholars and teachers of Spanish. The revered “mother” of the honor society 
idea awards her much-to-be desired key to third- and fourth-year students who 
have shown exceptional ability and devotion along scholarly lines. But many do 
not win the “key,” for whom nevertheless the society has served as a stimulus; 
and they have been added to the group of potential scholars not merely on account 
of what inherent scholarly interest they had, but also, frankly, because of the 
desire to win the “key.” 

The idea of the honor society has spread rapidly, and some complain that 
“the campus is over-run with such.” And there can perhaps be “too much of a 
good thing.” Is there, then, room for the Spanish national honor society on the 
American college campus? The answer must be an individual, local one. Some 
departments write that they oppose the idea of “just another society.” Some 
say that local antipathy is too great. Nevertheless during the last school year 
the following five institutions have requested charters: University of Southern 
California, University of Idaho, University of California (Southern Branch), 
Stanford University, and the University of Illinois, thus in one year doubling 
the number of societies which have since 1921 asked for charters from the Alpha 
Chapter, which was born in 1919 at the University of California. The others 
are: University of Missouri, University of Oregon, University of Maryland, 
Wooster College (Ohio), and the University of Texas. Of the eleven, only 
one has failed to reply to recent letters from national headquarters, and most of 
them send in enthusiastic reports of interest and activity, while the reports from 
the national jeweler indicates a steady demand for the insignia which are al- 
lowed the members. 

Sigma Delta Pi (initials for the Greek words meaning: “Forward under 
the inspiration of Spain”) has during the past year organized itself as a 
national society with a national executive secretary in charge of administration, 
under the guidance of the national honorary officers. Dr. E. C. Hills has ac- 
cepted the honorary presidency, and the following have been nominated for 
honorary vice-presidents : Drs. J. C. Cebrian, A. M. Espinosa, J. D. Fitz-Gerald, 
and R. Schevill. All five of these eminent Spanish scholars are corresponding 
members of the Real Academia Espatiola, of whom there are only fifteen in 
this country. 

The Alpha chapter, which exists and thrives on a campus which is among 
the leaders in the country in the number of honor societies it supports, looks for 
recruits to two societies of the inclusive type, the Circulo Espaiiol and the 
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Sociedad Cervantes. These clubs meet for literary and musical programs, as 
well as games and conversation “exclusively” in Spanish, and their members 
look forward to admission to the honor society if they attain an average of 90 
per cent in all Spanish courses in sufficient upper-division “units” or “hours.” 
Nine are required, of which three (six in exceptional cases of seniors) may be 
in courses being taken at the time, if the instructor so recommends. The pro- 
grams prepared by the honor society include not only those of a strictly scholarly 
and literary value, but those of a social nature, affording members the privilege 
of contact with cultured Spaniards and Spanish-Americans resident around the 
Bay. Recently a large bus was chartered to take 30 members to Stanford Uni- 
versity to install the Kappa Chapter under the presidency of Aurelio M. Es- 
pinosa, Jr.; and not only were the initiation and intercollegiate banquet a source 
of inspiration to the members, but the long trip was conducive to much merri- 
ment as expressed in Spanish songs and parodies and chatter. 

Although it is true that the Spanish National Honor Society must have its 
local ups and downs, depending on the relative interest of the officers and 
younger faculty, there seems to be no doubt but what there is a place on many 
a campus for a scholarly, carefully chosen group of Hispanophiles to carry on 
an intensive campaign in favor of high ideals and accomplishments in their 
chosen field of endeavor; and the writer, as presidente cesante, believes that the 
organization is proving of great value in finding and fostering Spanish scholars- 
in-the-making. . 

Leavitt O. WRIGHT 


UNIVERSITY OF OREGON 
EUGENE, OREGON 














SPANISH VICTOR RECORD NUMBER 19619 


It is worth while perhaps to call to the attention of students and teachers of 
Spanish, Victor Record 19619 that contains two most interesting speeches by the 
king of Spain. On one side it contains Saludo a las Republicas Americanas, por 
Su Majestad, el Rey de Espaia, Don Alfonso XIII, also Marcha Real Espanola 
por la Banda Real, Cuerpo de Guardias Alabarderos. On the other side the 
record contains Alocucién al Pueblo Espatiol, by Don Alfonso XIII, and music 
by the above-mentioned band. For best effect the speeches should be reproduced 
somewhat slowly. The words of the record are published below : 


SaLupo A LAS ReptUsiicAs AMERICANAS 


; Naciones de América, a vosotras que sois el mas vivo testimonio de la 
grandeza de Espafia, a vosotras que formais entre todas el mas glorioso Im- 
perio espiritual de una raza, que ya era suma de razas diversas unidas por una fe, 
conquistadora de tierras y cielo con sus soldados y sus santos, sus doctores y sus 
artistas; floracién todo ello de un pueblo que sabia elevar su espiritu sobre la 
pesadumbre de los dias y la cerraz6n de lo presente hacia un provenir justiciero! 

A vosotras va mi saludo que bien quisiera refrendar algtin dia con mi pre- 
sencia. 

Deseo ferviente de mi corazén es el de visitar algun dia esas tierras de Amé- 
rica, pero la universal perturbacion, consecuencia de la guerra europea y por ella 
atenciones perentorias de gobierno, impidieron hasta hoy la satisfaccién de mi 
deseo que mas se aviva porque al realizarlo sera sefial de paz en todo el mundo y 
para Espana de haber conseguido en tierras de Africa su proposito, que no fué 
nunca, fiel a sus tradiciones, la posesidn de materiales territorios, sino abrir y 
asegurar nuevos caminos a la civilizacién y al progreso. 

Si a conveniencias del momento se atendiera con apocado espiritu, quizas 
lograriamos la tranquilidad de hoy, pero en lo porvenir quizas también pudieran 
pedirnos estrecha cuenta por habernos desentendido egoistas del problema 
africano. 

Vosotras, naciones de América, sois la mejor justificacién de lo que pudo en 
su dia parecer loca empresa al descubrir y conquistar un nuevo mundo. 

; Que la Historia, que es verdad y es justicia, traiga a nuestro espiritu la es- 
peranza de grandezas futuras por las que debemos luchar con fe inquebrantable 
en los gloriosos destinos de Espafia ! 

; Espafia, la designada por Dios como compartidora de su creaciOn y mi- 
sionera de la fe cristiana, Espafia, para quien no pudo haber mayor gloria que 
oirse llamar de tantos pueblos de América — La Madre Patria — Madre y Patria, 
las dos palabras mas hermosas que pueden salir del corazon del hombre! 

A.ocuciOn At PvursLo EspaNor 

Nada valdra la dadiva material para el aguinaldo del soldado si con ella no 
damos fe de presencia espiritual, de comuniOn patridtica, que dé a entender a 
los que alla combaten que Espafia esta con ellos y con ellos piensa. 


Tanto como el valor militar importa en la guerra el valor civico y sin éste 
aquél perderia todo su esfuerzo sintiéndose desamparado. 
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Levantemos los corazones; sea toda Espafia ejército espiritual y que los 
desacuerdos politicos y sociales no lleven desfallecimiento a los que sdélo por 
Espafia luchan y solo en Espafia piensan al ofrendar su vida. 

No es posible a los pueblos desentenderse de su pasado y mucho menos de su 
porvenir y Espafia haria traicién a uno y otro desentendiéndose del problema 
africano. 

Enmendemos errores, prevengamos cuanto sea necesario para ahorrar vidas 
juveniles tan preciosas a Espafia, pero sin mezquindad de espiritu, sin desaliento. 

Sea esta ocasién del aguinaldo del soldado, con mas raz6n que nunca, fiesta 
de familia, la familia espafiola, por la que no pueda decirse con palabras del 
Evangelio: “; Ay, de la casa desunida !” 

No hay adversidad que prevalezca sobre los pueblos que saben sobreponerse 
con alto sentimiento patridtico a los momentos mas dificiles de su vida. 

Dios ponga claridad en los que no perciban mas que al enemigo cercano y se 
hallaran desprevenidos cuando les sorprenda el que juzgaron mas remoto. 

En la gran perturbacién material y espiritual del mundo mas que nunca ha 
de afirmarse el noble ideal del amor a la patria. 

j Espafioles, sea el aguinaldo del soldado nuestra fiesta de amor a Espafia! 

Guy B. Co.surn 
STaTE TEACHERS COLLEGE 
FRESNO, CALIFORNIA 











NOTES AND NEWS 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Cuicaco CHAPTER.—At the dinner meeting, held at the Chicago Yacht Club 
on June 4, Miss Conchita Means gave a delightful pldtica on the subject of 
“Spanish Literature.” 


Los ANGELES CHAptTeR.—The regular spring meeting of the Los Angeles 
Chapter of the A.A.T.S. was held at Hollywood High School, Saturday 
morning, April 24, 1926. A program was presented, consisting of the follow- 
ing: Piano solo, Nita Cook; Princesita, Elia Urrea; address, “La Argentina,” 
Esperanza Carrillo; piano solo, Adolfo Bley; Mexican dance by Maria Urrea, 
accompanied by Amanda Urrea. Mr. Shield, Acting Supervisor of Modern 
Languages in Los Angeles, announced that the “Modern Foreign Language 
Study” had asked that the California region take over the idiom count. Helpers 
were solicited for this work and a hearty response was given. 

The following officers were elected for the year 1926-27. President, 
Esperanza Carrillo, Hollywood High School; Vice-president, Ruie A. Connor, 
Van Nuys High School; Treasurer, Nanette Aiken, La Fayette Junior High 
School. Following the adjournment the Chapter joined The Modern Language 
Association in the luncheon held in the school cafeteria. 


San Joaguin Cuapter.—The following program prepared by Mr. J. H. 
Bachman of the Modesto Junior College was given at the meeting in the 
Modesto Hotel: Canciones, students of the Senior High School; La Muela de 
Juicio, students of Junior College; Canciones, pupils of Junior High School; 
illustrated talk on Mexico, Mr. Bachman. 

The last meeting of the San Joaquin Valley Chapter enjoyed a program 
prepared by the high schools near Fresno city. Felicidad and Peta Hueca 
were presented by Mrs. Bertha G. Lampson of Central Union High School; 
Cancién, Mi Viejo Amor, by Alice A. Peterson, Mrs. Signe E. Thompson, 
Kingsburg; Uno de Ellos Debe Casarse by Carlinga students, Mr. A. W. 
Churley; songs, El Toreador, La Golondrina, Washington Union High School, 
Mr. W. H. Hunt; illustrated lecture, “Countries of Central America,” Dr. 
Waterman, Fresno State College; O Sole Mio, Alice A. Peterson, Kingsburg ; 
La Perjura Habanera, students of Tranquility High, Miss Rita Kimball. 

The following officers were elected: President, W. H. Hunt; Vice-presi- 
dent, J. H. Bachman; Secreary-Treasurer, Judith Mitchell, of Fresno High 
School. 





GENERAL EDUCATIONAL NEWS 

Missourt Notes.—The Graduate Faculty has recently voted to allow 
candidates for the Ph.D. to substitute a different language for French or 
German provided such substitution has the approval of the major advisor. 

Dr. José Manuel Puig Casauranc, Secretary of Education of Mexico, is 
to deliver a series of lectures on “Journalism and Spanish-American History” 
at the University of Missouri. He comes as the Mexican representative in the 
exchange professorship which took Dean Walter Williams of the School of 
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Journalism to Mexico early this year. Dean Williams delivered twelve lectures 
on journalism to large audiences in Mexico, besides officiating in various 
ceremonies there. His lectures aroused great enthusiasm. Dean Williams 
has been made an honorary professor of the University of Mexico. 

Sigma Delta Pi, the Spanish Scholastic Society, the Spanish Club, and 
Alpha Zeta Pi, the Romance Language Society, have had a highly successful 
year. Regular meetings have been held and interesting programs have been 
carried out. The considerable number of Spanish-American students at the 
University of Missouri this year has been an important factor in the success 
of these societies and their meetings. 

Miss Mary E. Buffum, one of the teachers of Spanish at the University 
spent the summer in Mexico. 

Professor and Mrs. J. Warshaw are now in Europe and will spend most 
of the time in Spain. 


Professor Owen of the University of Kansas gave courses at Stanford 
University during the summer session of 1926. 

By a Royal Order, signed August 26, 1926, Professor Miguel Romera- 
Navarro, of the University of Pennsylvania, was appointed official delegate of 
Spain to the Fiftieth Anniversary Conference of the American Library Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. Max A. Luria, for several years head of the Department of Spanish at 
De Witt Clinton High School, New York, has been recently appointed Assistant 
Professor of Spanish at the College of The City of New York. Mr. Luria is a 
charter member of our Association and the author of several Spanish texts. 

Professor Antonio Heras, formerly of the University of Iowa, is now 
Professor of Spanish at the University of Southern California. He has 
recently published a novel, La Sombra de la Ciudad, that has attracted much 
attention both in Spain and in the United States. 

Professor Roy E. Schulz, formerly of the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, is now Professor of Spanish at Adelphi College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Mr. Ernest H. Templin, of Stanford University, has been recently ap- 
pointed Instructor in Spanish at the University of California, Southern Branch. 

Dr. Antonio Garcia Solalinde, of the University of Wisconsin, gave courses 
in Spanish literature at the University of Chicago during the summer. 

Dr. Leavitt O. Wright has been appointed Assistant Professor of Spanish 
at the University of Oregon. 

Mr. Angel D. Aguerrevere has been recently appointed Assistant Professor 
of Spanish at Millikin University. 

During the first week of May the students and teachers of the Spanish 
department of the New Mexico State College at Mesilla Park celebrated the 
Fiesta del Rio Bravo under the leadership of Mrs. Elinor Robson. There 
were Indian and Spanish dances and a historical pageant representing the 
coming of Coronado and his conquistadores to New Mexico in 1540. In 
connection with this celebration there was held also a Southwestern Spanish 
Conference attended by teachers from New Mexico and Texas. 
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Spain.—Don Rafael Altamira has written a prologue to the translation of 
C. F. Lummis’ work, The Spanish Pioneers which has appeared in Madrid 
under the title of Los Exploradores Espaiioles del Siglo XVI. 

The death of Arturo Cuyads in Madrid some time ago was a loss to all 
interested in Spanish in this country. Sefior Cuyas lived the greater part of 
his life in the United States returning to Madrid a few years ago where he 
lived in retirement owing to the increasing blindness from which he suffered 
after the appearance of his well-known Dictionary published by Appleton of 
New York. 

A tercera edicion, corregida y aumentada (302 pages instead of the 240 
of the second edition) of the Manual de Pronunciacién Espatiola of Navarro 
Tomas has just appeared. 


MEDAL AWARDS FOR MAY-JUNE, 1926 


Tacoma, WasHiINGToN—The A.A.T.S. medal for excellence in Spanish 
was awarded in the Lincoln High School to Maurice Setzer, a senior. 

BurraLco, NEw YorkK—Donald Dixon, a junior, was awarded the Associa- 
tion medal at Assembly in the L. J. Bennett High School. 

Hottywoop, CatirorntA—Medals were awarded William Thomas, Kath- 
erine Goede, and Walter Holtz in the Fairfax High School. 


OAKLAND, CALIFoRNIA—Melvin McReynolds, a senior in the Oakland 
Technical High School, was awarded the medal for distinction in Spanish. Out 
of a class of 280 he ranked highest. 


Tucson, Arizona—The medal for second-year Spanish was awarded to 
Charlotte Hatton. 


COOLIDGE FOR SPANISH 


“THe Sun” Bureau 
Washington, June 22 


The Spanish language came in for consideration by President Coolidge in 
connection with a visit today from Sefior Salomon, former Foreign Minister of 
Peru. The President, attracted by his fluent use of the English language, com- 
mented on the increasing familiarity of the people of the United States with the 
Spanish language. He said it was becoming quite general in use and a knowledge 
of the language had greatly aided him in the handling of affairs with the other 
American republics. 

In the President's opinion it is vital to the proper development of our com- 
mercial interests and relations with the Latin countries to have the language 
fluently spoken. With this in view he has advised his son John to take Spanish 
at Amherst. “THe Sux” 

New York 
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$1,500 IN CASH PRIZES FOR HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A new annual group of prizes for creative work done by secondary-school 
students in the fields of literature, art, and civics has been announced by the 
publishers of the Scholastic, a national magazine for the high-school classroom. 
A total of $1,500 will be awarded to successful contestants. 

Four groups of major awards will be made for creative writing: (1) poetry; 
(2) short story; (3) essays; (4) dramatization. Another group of awards 
will be made for the best drawings or paintings by secondary-school students ; 
and a special group for the best plan (formulated and executed by students ) 
for concrete participation in the civic affairs of a community by students. 

Numerous other minor prizes will be given for work done in connection 
with the annual student-written number of the Scholastic. The contests will 
close on March 20, 1927, and the awards will be announced in the student- 
written number of the Scholastic to be issued in April. 

Dr. William M. Davidson is chairman of the Committee on the Scholastic 
Awards, which is composed of twenty prominent educators. 

Because the prizes are for strictly creative work on the part of students, 
no subjects are assigned in any of the contests. The awards are being 
sponsored by the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company. A pamphlet containing 
complete information, including rules and regulations, may be had on appli- 
cation to the Scholastic, Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 





VALUABLE GIFT OF ARGENTINE BOOKS 


By the courtesy of the Argentine government, the George Washington Uni- 
versity Library has recently received a representative collection of some 160 
bound volumes of Argentine literature. 

This is an important gift. Its value to students of Argentine history and 
literature is great. Argentina by reason of its geographical position, its economic 
resources and its political and cultural development ranks high in importance 
among the countries of the western hemisphere, and its literature which so well 
reflects these conditions is of similar importance. 

Among the important works contained in the collection are, in the field of 
history and politics, Mariano Moreno’s Doctrina democrdatica, Bartolomé Mitre’s 
Historia de San Martin and his Arengas, Sarmiento’s Facundo, Recuerdos de la 
provincia, and Educacién popular, José M. Estrada’s Lecciones sobre la historia 
argentina, Saenz Pefia’s Derecho ptblico americano, Urién’s Mitre, San Mar- 
tin’s Correspondencia, Salas’ Bibliografia del general San Martin, Gonzalez’ 
Manual de la Constitucién argentina, Matienzo’s Derecho Constitucional, Al- 
berdi’s Las bases, Echeverria’s Dogma socialista, Zinney’s Historia de los gober- 
nadores, and the works of Levene and of Cobos Daract on Argentine history. 

Science is represented by the well-known works of Ameghino and by trea- 
tises and textbooks on mathematics, medicine, medical botany, and agriculture. 

Of particular value and interest are the volumes on belles-lettres and lin- 
guistics. Among these the following are selected for mention: Garzon’s Dic- 
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cionario argentino; Mitre’s translation of Dante’s Divina Comedia, the poems of 
Marmol, Andrade, Ricardo Gutiérrez, Obligado, Lugones, Capdevila, Franco, 
and Méndez Calzada; the works of Ricardo Rojas, the important anthology of 
Argentine poetry by Puig, the famous gaucho epic, Martin Fierro, by Hernan- 
dez; the novel, which is becoming an important genre in Argentine literature, is 
well represented by Marmol’s Amalia, Cané’s Juvenilia, Cambaceres’ Sin Rumbo, 
Quiroga’s El desierto, Larreta’s La gloria de don Ramiro, various works of 
Angel de Estrada, Pagano’s El hombre que volvié a la vida, and Nacha Regules 
and El mal metafisico and La tragedia de un hombre fuerte by Galvez. 

Criticism is represented by Oyuela’s Estudios literarios and Rohde’s Ideas 
estéticas en la literatura argentina. 

In the collection are also found several works by the brilliant sociologist 
José Ingenieros and Mansilla’s interesting and picturesque Una excursion a los 
indios ranqueles. 

These volumes form a notable addition to the Hispanic collection of the 
University Library, and on the part of the donor they constitute a significant and 
generous contribution to the cause of inter-American understanding. 


Puese M. Bocan 
Tucson HicH ScHoo. 


Tucson, ARIZONA 
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OBITUARY 


GUILLERMO A. SHERWELL 


On July 7, 1926, after a long and painful illness Dr. Guillermo Antonio 
Sherwell passed away. He was born in Paraje Nuevo, Vera Cruz, Mexico, 
June 5, 1878, the son of a Virginian of old English stock and a distinguished 
Mexican lady whose ancestors from Spain settled in Mexico soon after the 
Conquest. He and his brother Luis were registered by their father at the 
American Consulate in Cordoba as citizens of the United States. The young 
man of Spanish and North American blood was educated in the schools of 
Orizaba and the National University of Mexico. He was a brilliant student 
and in time took his degree of Doctor of Philosophy and Letters in that 
university. He was also a close student of law, especially in its international 
aspects, and this equipped him for the singular work he later accomplished in 
the United States. But the educational field early had a very strong appeal 
for him and his rise therein was remarkably rapid. Dr. Sherwell became 
professor of Psychology and the Science of Education in the normal schools of 
Jalapa, later professor of Spanish Literature and Dean of the Instituto de 
segunda ensefianza of Jalapa, then Director of the grammar and normal schools 
of Mexico City, and finally President of the Council of Education of the whole 
country. 

He, like many other intellectual and idealistic Mexicans, found life difficult 
in revolutionary days. He was once arrested by Carranza troops and condemned 
to be shot. Through the aid of friends he was spirited away from prison the 
night before what was to be his final daybreak and managed to make his way 
to the border and into the United States. 

Then began his notable career in this country in which he had never 
relinquished his citizenship. He taught in various institutions and_ finally 
became a teacher of Spanish in the Bay Ridge and New Utrecht High Schools 
of Greater New York, and was licensed as a First Assistant in Modern 
Languages, when in 1918 he accepted a call from the Inter-American High 
Commission of Washington to a post from which he rose to be in a short time 
the Secretary General. During the same period he was Professor of Spanish 
in the College of Georgetown University and head of the Spanish Department 
in the School of Foreign Service (organized in 1919) of that institution, a work 
for which he was admirably fitted and upon which he left the stamp of his 
remarkable genius for organization and teaching. Few knew as well as he, 
and none better, the problems of international relations between the United 
States and Pan-American countries, and none could prepare youth to handle 
such problems as could he. 

So marked was Dr. Sherwell’s diplomatic skill and his wide knowledge in 
such matters that he became a kind of ex officio and traveling ambassador of 
the United States to Spanish America. He was sent on many delicate missions 
to Spanish-American countries by the State Department at Washington. He 
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accompanied three cabinet officers on official visits to those countries, Secretary 
McAdoo of the Treasury, and Secretaries of State Colby and Hughes. He 
attended about a dozen Pan-American gatherings at Washington, Buenos Aires, 
Santiago de Chile, and Lima. He lectured in many Spanish-American universi- 
ties, at the Institute of Politics in Williamstown, and at Pan-American 
Conferences. He was an authority in many international questions. His 
command of Spanish and English in equal degree made him especially helpful 
in gatherings where Anglo-Saxons and Spanish-Americans met. He spared 
himself not at all in his arduous duties, and his last official task was in 
connection with the reception of the Spanish-American journalists, though he 
was at that time a very ill man. 

As a writer he distinguished himself as author of a history of Mexico in 
two volumes (in Spanish), a book of “Poesias,” a life of Simon Bolivar and 
a volume on Antonio José de Sucre (both in English), and a large number of 
historical, biographical, and literary articles and monographs. He edited all 
the technical legal reports of the Inter-American High Commission. 

Dr. Sherwell was a charter member of the American Association of 
Teachers of Spanish, a member of the Cosmos Club of Washington, the 
Catholic Club of New York, the Venezuelan Academy of History, the Ateneo 
of Lima, the Museo Social of Buenos Aires, the American Academy of Political 
Science, a corresponding member of the Hispanic Society of America, a member 
of the Pan-American Society of the United States, the American Historical 
Association, the Catholic Historical Association, the National Education Asso- 
ciation, corresponding member of Royal Academies of History, Literature and 
Political Law of Spain, and of the Kappa Alpha Phi Fraternity of George- 
town University. The Venezuelan government bestowed upon him the highest 
rank of the Order of the Liberator. 

In 1896 he married a Mexican lady of excellent family, Dofia Luisa Velaz- 
quez. He is survived by two unmarried daughters, a son, William, and a 
brother, Luis, who is a teacher of Spanish in the-Stuyvesant High School of 
New York City. 

Funeral services were held in St. Matthew's Catholic Church of Washing- 
ton by the Rev. Edmund J. Walsh., S.J., Vice-president of Georgetown 
University, whose eulogy of Dr. Sherwell was most eloquent and impressive. 
They were attended by high officials of our government and of Spanish- 
American governments, among them Minister Gresanti of Venezuela, Hon. 
Herbert Hoover, Secretary of Commerce and President of the Inter-American 
High Commission, Dr. L. S. Rowe, Director of the Pan-American Union, the 
entire Spanish-American diplomatic corps, a body of students from Georgetown 
University, and hundreds of his many friends. 

Thus are told the simple facts about the life and death of Guillermo 
Sherwell, which make a record of which his friends and relatives may feel 
proud. But Dr. Sherwell cared nothing about a record. His only thought 
was to serve. He was the most unselfish man whom it has been my good’ 
fortune to know. The fire of his zeal to make North America and South 
America better known to each other, to make them indeed close friends, was 
inspiring to behold and to ponder on. His courage was unfaltering; his 
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modesty was genuine; he was an humble man at heart, one who sought the 
best in others and gave his own best to them; who thought fast and moved 
with circumspection; whose courtesy and consideration for others constituted 
a rare charm—a mixture of Spanish urbanity and Yankee kindliness. He was 
a man marked by simplicity, dignity, deep religious feeling, and utter loyalty 
to his friends. 

Well do I recall his participation in the organization of the society of 
Spanish teachers on October 21, 1916, in New York City, a group of thirty-one 
men and women, which that day formed the nucleus of the American Asso- 
ciation of Teachers of Spanish. I was presiding as temporary chairman. In 
the discussion of plans which arose I noticed that a rather tall man of dis- 
tinguished appearance asked for the floor at different times and made most 
apt and helpful remarks. He attracted me by his manner and his intelligence. 
We became friends after that meeting and remained close friends thereafter. 
And in the work begun that day, a work which daily grew and is still growing— 
propagation of the study of Spanish in the United States under the leadership 
of the American Association of Teachers of Spanish—Guillermo Sherwell had 
the deepest interest to the very last. Less than a month before he died I had 
a letter from him expressive of his continued interest in the Association’s work. 
The dignity and at the same time the enthusiasm of the man, then ill indeed, 
shone forth as they always had in all our many relations with each other. It 
is well that it go on the record that none of our charter members was more 
hopeful, more helpful, more forceful than he in those early trying days of the 
Association. At different times he was President of the New York Chapter, 
Vice-president of the National Association and always ready with his wise 
advice to those members and officers who sought it. Not only is the loss of 
Guillermo Sherwell a sad blow to the Inter-American High Commission and 
the State Department and, therefore, to the best interests of the United States 
in its relations with Spanish America, but it is an especially heavy blow to our 
beloved society, the American Association of Teachers of Spanish. 

He was a superb gentleman. He died while a comparatively young man, 
when his greatest work lay yet before him. But I believe he must have felt 
in his last moments what. was expressed so well by Gutiérrez Najera, that 
exceptional poet of the country in which he was reared and which he loved 
so much: 

Morir cuando la luz triste retira 

Sus aureas redes de la onda verde 

Y ser como ese sol que lento expira: 
Algo muy luminoso que se pierde. 


Morir y joven: antes que destruya 

El tiempo aleve la gentil corona; 

Cuando la vida dice atin: soy tuya, 

; Aunque sepamos bien que nos traiciona! 


LawreNce A. WILKINS 


New York City 











REVIEWS 


Practical Spanish Grammar, by Arthur Romeyn Seymour, Ph.D., and Ellen 
Smithers. Longmans, Green & Co., 1925. ix+230 pages. 


The authors of this Practical Spanish Grammar have essayed, with consid- 
erable success, the difficult task of presenting the essentials of Spanish within 
the compass of 148 pages. They have courageously omitted fine points of 
syntax, for their evident purpose has been to emphasize what they consider the 
cardinal principles of the language, leaving many matters of detail to be 
acquired later. After all, this is the usual procedure, and elementary grammars 
differ among themselves mainly in the extent to which this abbreviation and 
selection is carried: This grammar endeavors to present the absolute minimum 
in thirty lessons. Among topics omitted are the Future Subjunctive, Past 
Anterior (Preterite Perfect), Augmentatives, and Diminutives. 

Several commendable features of the book show the authors to be teachers 
who have profited by experience in the classroom. The lesson vocabularies 
are of reasonable length, each containing twenty-five to thirty common words. 
The Spanish-English exercises from Lesson IV onward and most of the 
English-Spanish exercises consist of connected discourse instead of isolated 
sentences, an advantage which pupils and teacher are quick to appreciate. The 
oral exercises are wisely constructed of short sentences, and are sufficiently 
extensive to afford considerable drill. The grammatical principles are clearly 
and succinctly stated, and no great knowledge of English grammar or gram- 
matical terminology on the part of the pupil is assumed. The differences in 
the use of the Preterite and Imperfect tenses are especially well brought out 
(Lessons XI-XIII). The Subjunctive is presented rather early (Lesson XIX). 
The verb gustar is carefully and fully treated (p. 73) with copious examples, 
a feature for which all teachers will thank the authors. A few matters of 
detail which are presented in the footnotes in fine print would be more im- 
pressive on the body of the page; eg., (p. 67, footnote 1): “The future of 
haber with a past participle forms the future perfect tense.” 

The appendix gives the conjugation of regular, radical-changing, and 
irregular verbs, lists of verbs requiring prepositions, numerals, and a good list 
of idioms and classroom expressions. The radical-changing and twenty irregu- 
lar verbs are conjugated on the front and back fly leaves, making them thus 
unusually accessible. The irregularities are printed in red ink, a simple and 
desirable aid to the memory. 

The average elementary textbook of Spanish presents the subject of pro- 
nunciation in a very unsatisfactory manner, and the grammar under discussion 
is one of the worst offenders in this regard. The whole matter (aside from 
syllabification) is presented in three scant pages, but the errors are not solely 
those of omission. In the second line of page 1 the pupil is told that “Both 
vowels and consonants are constant in sound..... ” The approximation of 
Spanish a is given as in English far (which might be true in parts of New 
England) and o as ou in thought. All of the consonants are summarily treated 
in thirty-nine lines, and some of the statements would not be very helpful. 
For example, “s as in rest, but weakened so that there is no hissing sound.” 
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Still, worse, “S never has the s sound as in résume.”” One cannot expect the 
authors of an elementary text to append a whole manual of pronunciation, but 
surely the subject is worthy of sufficient space to give the learner real help 
and to avoid misapprehensions from which he will be likely to have a slow 
and painful recovery. 

The book is attractively bound and clearly printed on good paper. Misprints 
are extremely rare. 

N. B. ApbAMs 

FREDERICKSBURG, VA. 





Obras Completas de Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. Edicion publicada por 
Rodolfo Schevill y Adolfo Bonilla, Madrid, 1914-1925. 


There does not exist an accessible edition of the complete works of 
Cervantes. Some sixty-two years ago there appeared the edition of Manuel 
Rivadeneyra, Madrid, 1863-64, the only attempt ever made to publish the 
complete works of Spain’s greatest man of letters, in twelve large and expen- 
sive volumes, now very rare and obtainable at very high prices. It is in no 
sense a critical edition, the text and spelling of the original being treated 
rather arbitrarily. Some works are included that were never written by 
Cervantes. 

This great and commendable task was again undertaken by Professor 
Schevill of the University of California, a specialist in the Spanish literature 
of the Golden Age," in collaboration with the renowned pupil of Menéndez y 
Pelayo, the late Professor and Dean of the University of Madrid, Adolfo Bonilla 
y San Martin,’ about twelve years ago. 

Much, indeed, was to be expected from the collaboration of these two 
specialists, and by January of the present year, when the untimely death of 
don Adolfo in Madrid interrupted the joint labors of twelve years, fourteen 
of the eighteen volumes originally planned had been finished and published. 
In fact the complete works of Cervantes have already been published with the 
exception of the Quijote. This will be finished and published in four volumes 
by Professor Schevill, and a nineteenth volume, [ndice Alfabético de las Notas 
and Vida de Cervantes, is also announced. 

The fourteen volumes already published, and which as we have indicated © 
include all the works of Cervantes with the exception of the Quijote, are the 
following : 

La Galatea, tomos I y II, Madrid, 1914; Persiles y Sigismunda, tomos 
I y II, Madrid, 1914; Comedias y Entremeses, tomo I, Madrid, 1915; Comedias 
y Entremeses, tomo Il, Madrid, 1916; Comedias y Entremeses, tomo III, 


1 Among the outstanding publications of Professor Schevill in this special field are the 
following: “‘Persiles y Sigismunda,” Modern Philology, Vol. IV, No. 1, 1906; “‘Heliodorus,” 
Modern Philology, Vol. 1V, No. 4, 1907; “‘Virgil’s Aeneid,” Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. XIII, 1908; Ovid and the Renascences in Spain, Uni- 
versity of California Publications, 1913; The Dramatic Art of Lope de Vega, 1918; The Life 
of Cervantes, 1919. 

2 A brief account of the life and work of this great scholar by his colleague collaborator, 
and friend, Professor Schevill, appeared in Hispania for March, 1926, pages 126-28. 
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Madrid, 1918; Comedias y Entremeses, tomo IV, Madrid, 1918; Comedias y 
Entremeses, tomo V, Madrid, 1920; Comedias y Entremeses, tomo VI, Intro- 
duccién, and Poesias Sueltas, Madrid, 1922; Viage del Parnaso, un tomo, 
Madrid, 1922; Novelas Ejemplares, tomo I, Madrid, 1922; Novelas Ejemplares, 
tomo II, Madrid, 1923; Novelas Ejemplares, tomo III, Madrid, 1925. 

The editors have taken in all cases the first editions as the bases for the 
texts, taking advantage of all variants found in other editions, especially those 
printed while Cervantes was still living. The original spelling has been 
retained. Punctuation alone has been modernized. At the end of each one 
of the volumes there are complete linguistic, literary, and historical notes that 
make the edition most valuable for students and for the general public that 
reads Spanish. In these notes the editors have very judiciously considered 
and studied all the available criticism in Cervantes studies and have given us 
the last word in all disputable matters. Aside from the Notas each of the 
principal works has a long I/ntroduccién that gives a general, comparative 
estimate of the work as literature and as an interpretation of the philosophy of 
Cervantes and his time.’ The long /ntroduccién to the Comedias y Entremeses, 
tomo VI, is a veritable mine of literary and folkloristic bibliography and 
discussion. The reviewer has been especially impressed with the chapters 
dealing with the sources and diffusion of the Pedro de Urdemalas theme 
in dramatic and novelistic literature because it happens to be a theme in which 
he is greatly interested. There can be no doubt about the editors’ suggestion 
that the Pedro de Urdemalas theme had its origin in the popular, picaresque 
tales and that there is a relation between the folktales and dramas and novels, 
although it does not appear at first sight. 

When finished, this publication will be the only accessible edition of the 
complete works of Cervantes. That alone would warrant its publication. The 
four-volume edition of Don Quijote will undoubtedly be a more usable one 
than the somewhat bulky eight-volume edition of Rodriguez Marin published 
in the Clasicos Castellanos. The fact that the work has been done by two of 
the most distinguished modern Hispanists will make the publication one of 
the outstanding monuments of Romance scholarship and will furnish students 
and readers of Cervantes a handy, well-printed, and critically prepared edition 
of his complete works at a moderate price. 


AvureELiIo M. Espinosa 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY 





Die Spanisch-Amerikanische Literatur in Ihren Hauptstr6mungen, von Max 
Leopold Wagner. Leipzig-Berlin: B. G. Teubner, 1924. vi+82. 


This, the first brief guide to Hispanic-American literature to be published 
in Germany, belongs to the series of Teubners Spanische und Hispano-Ameri- 
kanische Studienbiicherei edited by Professor Fritz Kriiger of Hamburg. In 


* These problems and also matters of aesthetic interpretation are treated in the Jntro- 
ducciones somewhat in the way suggested by Américo Castro in his interesting study recently 


published, El Pensamiento de Cervantes, Anejo WI de la Revista de Filologia Espafiola, 
Madrid, 1925. 
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five short chapters entitled respectively “The Colonial Period,” “Enlightenment 
and Classicism,” “Romanticism,” “The Modern Period,” and “Conclusion,” its 
author discusses the tendencies which have prevailed in the literature of Latin 
America during four centuries. In order to cover this range of time within the 
limited space of 63 pages, he has adopted a method which differs essentially from 
that of Menéndez y Pelayo and of Coester, whose works, of course, he has used. 
He has made no attempt at a systematic history of the literature of any one 
country; neither has he traced consecutively the development of any one literary 
genre. Instead, he has chosen to present without any particular regard to the 
country of their origin such works and writers as seem to him to be most repre- 
sentative of the literary current under discussion or most distinctively American. 
He has taken pains to emphasize throughout the book the native aspects of the 
literature. 

In order that his readers may taste for themselves the American flavor of 
some of the odes and lyrics, Professor Wagner has included very satisfactory 
translations in German verse of the whole or parts of seventeen examples, whose 
Spanish originals he adds in an appendix. 

On the whole, one feels that the book achieves its author’s purpose. It is 
brief, interesting, and suggestive. It covers a large area with discernment. It 
should make the student eager to wander by himself down the main traveled roads 
of South American literature, whose direction it very clearly points out. 


E. Herman HESPELT 
New York UNIVERSITY 
WASHINGTON SQUARE COLLEGE 


Tenth Annual Meeting of 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF TEACHERS 
OF SPANISH 


EL PASO, TEXAS, DECEMBER 20 AND 21 


Complete announcements will appear in the December issue of our journal 
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